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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ARE WE ABLE TO DRINK THE CUP? 


HE outbreak in the Far East is another appalling 
symptom of the desperate instability of the 


nations and the truculent insanity which is ready 
to raise its head above the miry surface of international 
relationships. 

Our fellow Christians in China and Japan have more 
than once shown that what binds them to each other 
in Christ is stronger than the’ national antipathies which 
tempt them to bitterness and hatred. Can they still keep 
faith ? 

The darkness of the hour will not only rouse us to 


increase our efforts at intercession for the Churches of 
China and Japan, for missionaries in their danger, loss, 


and shame; and for the thousands of innocent victims 
of war—it will make us more attentive to the signs of 
_ the times. 


In the mystery of the Suffering Servant of God, the 
faithful remnant sharing in the world’s Atonement, we 
find a truth which God seems to require to be reinter- 


_ preted and enriched in our time. The Jews of the 


centuries immediately before Christ paid no heed to it. 
The Suffering Servant found no place in their picture 


of the Messiah. ‘“‘ The ideas which made Judaism a 
_ coherent system were too radically those of a bygone age, 
_and though impressive in their ethical aspect, they were 


housed in a diseased and effete body.” * Must the same 


_ be said of the Christianity of our time ? 


* The Old Testament: A Reinterpretation. By S. A. Cook, Litt.D., p. 208. 
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THE CONFERENCE AT OXFORD 


The Conference on Church, Community and State 
certainly met in the belief that the ideas of Christendom 
as a coherent system are “‘ too radically those of a bygone 
age,” that established habits of thought must be broken 
through, and thought clarified as to what Christianity 
in action involves. As aresult, in the words of Dr. Oldham, 
“A beginning has been made in the arduous task of 
disinterested and realistic thinking about the implications 
of Christian faith for the life of society to-day.” The 
one thing that Christianity in action quite certainly 
involves is suffering. 


THE CHURCH’S ‘‘RACE’’ PROBLEM 


Anti-Semitism is increasing everywhere and _ the 
Christian Church is not without its share of responsibility. 
Dr. Singer’s recently published pamphlet on The Christian 
Approach to Jews * should be read in connexion with Miss 
Rouse’s article. 

We can at least do something to dispel the mischievous 
fabrication that the Jews are a single race contaminating 
an imaginary pure European stock, and recognize that 
it is largely our own share of crucifying Christ afresh 
which we have been for centuries foisting on our Jewish 
brethren. 

We ought to do something practical to remove the 
reproach that it is Jews who are having to relieve Hebrew 
Christians who are the victims of persecution by those 
who are still nominally Christian. Donations to assist 
Hebrew Christians in distress can be sent to The Inter- 
national Hebrew Christian Alliance, Mildmay Conference 
London, N.1. 

And we can thank God that despite the fact that the 
Jew in many lands has to-day no worldly inducements 


* George Allen & Unwin, 1s. 
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to become a Christian, baptisms into the Christian 


Church after a strenuous and lengthy testing are 


increasing. 


THE CHURCH IN CANADA 


The development of the Church in Canada has been 


_ wonderful during the hundred years since the death of 


Charles James Stewart, whose apostolic labours as first 
Bishop of Quebec are commemorated in a centenary 
article in this number of the Review. In that develop- 
ment the Archbishops’ Mission to Western Canada had a 
notable share in the years just before the War. More 
recently Canada has been very hard hit, and though 
the present improvement in the East is slowly spreading 
westwards, there is still much distress. 

Canon Clough, the rector of St. Faith’s, Edmonton, 
formerly the headquarters of the Archbishops’ Mission, 
has been in this country during the summer appealing 
for funds for a new Church of St. Faith, and hopes that 
church people in England who supported the Archbishops’ 
Mission most generously during the years of its existence 
will be glad to assist his parish in its effort to commemorate 
some of the work that was then set on foot. Donations 
may be sent to the Rev. W. G. Boyd, Maynards, West 
Malvern, formerly the head of the Edmonton Mission 
and first rector of St. Faith’s. 
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WITNESS AND EVANGELISM 


By Rocer Lioyp* 


O “ tell it out among the heathen that the Lord is 

King ”—this is the primary work of the Church 

yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, and until the 
Kingdom of God comes with all its fullness upon the 
world. The heathen may be Ahmed Singh of Poona, or 
Chang Li of Peking ; and in that case proclamation of 
the Gospel will be called missionary work. On the other 
hand the heathen may be Bill Smith of Scotland Road, 
Liverpool, or Major-General De Vere Cressy of the Manor 
House, or Mr. and Mrs. Brown and the baby of 5, Acacia 
Villas ; and in that case it will be called evangelism. 
But whether the heathen are found in India or China, 
or in the slums, a village, or a housing estate in England, 
it is one and the same work. This is one reason why the 
too common practice of missionaries and parish priests 
working in the slums or the distressed areas at home, of 
speaking of themselves as being in the “‘ front line of the 
trenches ’’ (with the obvious implication that everyone 
else is at the base) is thoroughly mischievous. It corre- 
sponds to no known actuality. In a world of crisis every 
Christian, if we have got to employ these military meta- 
phors, is in the front line of the trenches, for everybody 
is doing the same work, and fitting into their particular 
niche of the whole organism of the Church. 

All Christian work is ultimately evangelism, and 
although the details of the technique must naturally vary 
from country to country and even from parish to parish, 
the main principles of it remain everywhere the same. 
The first and foremost of these principles is that the 
primary evangelistic instrument is always and everywhere 
that of witness. 


* Canon R. B. Lloyd is Canon Missioner in the diocese of Winchester. 
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The evangelistic witness is either personal, or corporate, 
or both. It is the witness of the individual Christian to 
the faith that is in him, and it is also the witness of the 
Church as a whole to the presence and availability of the 
Spirit that moves her, and gives her her being. Although, 
for convenience sake, witness must be discussed as though 
it were divided into the two departments of personal and 
corporate witness, it must never be forgotten that each is a 
part of the other, and apart from this steady and constant 


_ realization, witness is likely to degenerate into a mere 


testifying to personal or corporate pride. 

Of all forms of personal witness, that of the holy life is 
by far the most effective. The life that is really centred 
upon God and exhibits the creative power and inexhaust- 
ible resourcefulness of the Holy Spirit of God in each one 
of the succession of situations through which that life 
passes, does more than anything else in the world to make 
the desire for God really felt among those to whom He is 
at most an irrelevant side issue in life. The holy life is 
the life of the saint, the life of the man or woman to whom 
God is the supremely important fact of all existence, and 
his one strength and stay. Holy lives of this kind give 
expression to the divine spirit they enshrine in and through 
the outward circumstances in which they find themselves. 
For that reason such lives are always fresh and original, 
and, above all, effective. There is no doubt that the road 
to effectiveness, for those whose natural talents do not 
mark them out from the multitude, is by way of holiness 
of living ; and truly to love God will always do far more 
to make a life really count than any other aptitude in the 


world. For the holy life is that one within which the 
_ boundary of the practical is enormously enlarged, and 
_ which sees in each fresh situation as it comes to pass, a 
_ far greater content of both value and responsibility than 


the same situation holds for the next man, who views it 
with the eyes of the worldling. The holy life is the 
exacting life, exacting because so fully crammed with 
possibility. In a world in which the majority of people 
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are oppressed precisely by their apparent ineffectiveness, 
the testimony of the truly effective life is a witness of 
immense power to that within it which makes it effective. 

Further than that, it is by the witness of the holy life, 
and only in that way, that the prejudices of ordinary 
people against the fullness of the religious impulse in life 
can be dispelled. There is a constant suspicion on the 
part of the world that a too great enthusiasm for the 
things of God is harmful to character. The point of view — 
was well put by the Colonel in the Mess who said to the 
Regimental Chaplain, “‘I never trust people who go to 
church twice a Sunday. To go in the morning—very 
right and very proper and a good example to everybody— 
but to go twice—quite another thing, quite another 
thing.” That Colonel had no doubt failed to come 
across an example of the truly holy life, and had built up 
his view of it upon the all too common picture of the 
passionate churchgoer whose life, and the triviality of 
whose interest in it, are the worst possible advertisement 
for the benefit of public worship. 

But the lives that are really stayed upon God are a 
permanent witness of how good it is for them that God 
should be the king of their hearts. Every parish priest 
knows very well that to compare families to whom God is 
nothing, and those who have been brought up uninter- 
ruptedly in the Church from babyhood, and to whom 
God is the very breath of life, is to show very convincingly 
that God is as good and as necessary for growing boys and 
girls and adult men and women as the air they breathe 
and the food they eat. Without holiness it is said that no 
man shall see the Lord, and without some measure of it it 
is certain that no man can attract others to Him. 

But although the interior holiness of a life is the sine 
qua non of evangelistic witness, such holiness has to be 
expressed. For most the expression of it will come more 
naturally from the external action than from the spoken 
word. But where the spoken word is possible, there is no 
more fruitful line of evangelism than, “I will tell you what 
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_ things God hath done for my soul.’ A very great deal of 


the influence and success of the Group Movement has 
lain in the fact that it has recaptured this line of apologetic. 
Not the public confession of sin, not the hilarious joy of 
_ fellowship, but the personal and public witness of an 
_ individual experience of God and His dealings with men, 
_has been the chief weapon in the armoury of that aston- 
ishing Movement. All parishes and all missions would 
. do well to take to themselves and use something of this 
_ technique in their evangelistic work. Of all the evan- 
_ gelistic efforts made in one parish well known to the 
writer, Missions, Church Army News Teams, constant 


visiting by lay people, the most moving was unquestionably 
a night in the vicarage when some twenty five young people 


_were gathered together to be addressed by a man and a 
girl, both laymen, neither of them really accustomed to 


public speaking, who stood up quite simply and talked on 
the things that God had done for them, and how know- 
ledge of Him had held together and intensified all the 
discoveries in other fields of life which they had made for 


themselves. No doubt it is necessary to exercise enormous 
_ tact in this kind of personal witness to the dealings of God 


with an individual soul. No doubt it holds the seeds of 


great danger, in that nothing could possibly be worse than 
_a speech of this kind delivered over and over again until 
it is known by heart. But sparingly used, as befits so 
powerful an instrument for the Kingdom of God, there 


is no doubt that the personal witness to the personal 
knowledge and experience of God is an evangelistic 


instrument than which there is none more effective. 


The witness of the worshipping congregation, which, 
in its worship, defines in action what worship means by 


proclaiming through it the worth of God, is all-important. 
_ This witness is seen in the extent to which the local con- 
_ gregation realizes in its life what in fact it is in the mind of 


Christ, the Incarnation extended over the area for which 
it is responsible. Thus the rhythm or sequence of this 
corporate kind of witness will centre itself upon the public 
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worship of the congregation and use that in such a way 
as to express in worship the activity of the whole life of 
the people gathered together. The rhythm is that on 
Sundays they assemble themselves in the parish church 
to receive inspiration for the week that lies ahead of them, 
and then throughout the week they go out on mission 
within their several avocations in life, and then back again 
to the church on Sunday to offer it all to God and to 
receive from Him fresh power for the week that lies ahead. 
This is to bear witness to the inspirational resources of — 
God, and to the reality of God’s view of the unique 
preciousness of each separate soul. 

In its own life of fellowship the worshipping congregation 
bears strong witness to the glory of God in so far as it 
dispels by its example the false notions of its life which the 
people outside itself so commonly hold. Every parish 
priest knows very well that one of the great difficulties of 
persuading the outsider to become a member of the con- 
gregation is that, for the most part, he has not the foggiest 
notion of what life within the worshipping congregation 
is like, and of the ethos of the fellowship which he is being 
asked to join. He is only too ready to take his notions of 
what parochial fellowship is from the pictures of it that are — 
drawn by the clever novelists, in which the vicar himself 
is either a rogue, or an idler, or, if a saint, thoroughly 
ineffective. The people are filled with jealousy, and go 
to church only to exhibit their new clothes or to criticize 
other people’s; and their minds are filled with mean 
trivialities of all kinds, which express themselves in the 
fatal aptitude to gossip, and in the desire to spend their 
energy in prosecuting jealousies. Such is the picture of 
the life of parochial fellowship drawn in novel after novel, 
and there is no doubt that in occasional parishes it is 
accurate. 

But the truly worshipping fellowship bears witness to the 
fact that a Christian fellowship which draws its life from 
God, so far from being concerned mainly about trivialities, 
and with expressing its life by means of malicious small 
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talk, actually does for the whole people in that place 
precisely those things that Christ did in the days of His 
flesh—the whole ministry of reconciliation and redemp- 
tion. The parish which visibly rules its life by such 
standards as these, and is plainly concerned with the things 


i) 


| 


h 


that matter most rather than with those that matter least 


or not at all, is a parish which is effectively witnessing to 
the glory and the love of God, and which is fulfilling the 


corporate evangelistic responsibility which is laid upon it. 
This form of witness is fulfilled in so far as the parish 
priest and his people remember that a vicar and his 
people with him must be not only priests, not only 
prophets, but also the leaders of a family. This fellowship 
is maintained, and the world outside is given a picture of 
what Christian fellowship is when it is set in the midst of a 
naughty world. 

If such a fellowship becomes a society which is a mani- 


| festation of the values of the Kingdom of God set in the 


midst of a world which largely disregards them, there 


could be no witness greater to the true nature of the 
_ Church and of the God which is its Life, than the sight of 


a society within a society—a society composed of persons 


_ who are, after all, perfectly ordinary, which rules its whole 


life by standards which are not of this world; and so 
ruling itself, is seen by this world to be a fellowship of 


better, and happier, and above all, more effective people, 


than those who remain outside it. This is the trans- 


| lation of the values of God into action in the midst of a 


world in and through the fellowship which is His chosen 


_ method of displaying them, and it is witness of the highest 


; 


and most effective kind. The details of it no doubt differ 
from one country to another and from one parish to 


, another, but everywhere the principle is the same, as is 
also the almost electrifying effect. 


In this life of witness as in any other part of the Christian 


’ life, there is constant need for a rite which enshrines and 
_ expresses everything which life, personal and corporate, 


_ struggles to create. That rite is most completely found 
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in the Blessed Sacrament. In our sacramental teaching 
we constantly stress what happens to the bread after it 
has been consecrated to the exclusion of thinking about 
what it is in itself to begin with. What it is is a symbol, 
than which no other could be more apt, of the whole work 
and labour of men upon the world, increased and blessed 
by the bounty of God Himself. For the bread begins as 
wheat, probably in Canada. It is there sown by farmers, 
ripened by the wind and the sun and the rain, which are 
God’s gifts ; and reaped by labourers, transported across 
the continent by railwaymen; handled by dockers ; 
and shipped across the sea by the Mercantile Marine. 
Then, in England, it is handled again by more dockers, 
and by railway-men, before it goes to the grinding mills. 
Then the flour goes to the bakers, and is delivered to the 
house through the work of the distributive trades and the 
shop assistants. Nor would any part of this process be 
possible in modern times without the underlying help of 
bankers and financiers. That piece of bread expresses 
all this infinite variety of work in the world, and God’s 
blessing upon it. In choosing it as our symbol we claim 
all that work and offer it to Him. As the Prayer of Con- 
secration is said, He enters with His life and vitality into 
that bread, thus reversing the symbolism and accepting 
the gift of all life and all work in the world, by Himself 
becoming part of it, entering into it, and being made 
present to His people through it. Some such conception 
as that lies at the heart of all effective evangelistic witness, 
and those who rightly use and worship at the Church’s 
greatest Sacrament need never fear that they will fail to 
understand what evangelistic witness is. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF 
SOLOMON 


_A Review of the REPORT OF THE PALESTINE ROYAL COM- 
MISSION, presented by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to Parliament by Command of His Majesty, July, 1937. London : 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. 404 pp. 8 maps. 6s. 6d. 


| SATISFACTORY understanding of the problem 
A which the conflict between Arab and Jewish 
nationalism presents in Palestine is impossible 
‘without careful consideration of the material which the 
' Royal Commission, under Earl Peel, have put into their 
‘remarkable Report to His Majesty’s Government, and 
| which has been accepted in principle. The Commissioners 
{are not content with a superficial examination of the 
‘questions raised by the repeated protests, often violent, 
jwhich Arabs have made to the project of establishing a 
‘national home for the Jewish people in Palestine, but, 
‘in their painstaking, impartial and refreshingly pend 
_ study, have discussed the remoter as well as the immediate 
) background of Jews and Arabs in relation to Palestine, 
_ the incompatible dreams which war-time promises aroused 
/concerning the country, and, finally, the inception of 
_the Mandate and its operation in detail. In conclusion, 
_they draw up a list of what they call “ palliatives”’ if 
| the Mandate is to be continued, but throw the full weight 
| of their unanimous opinion into the more radical solution 
/of replacing the Mandate by a tri-partite division of 
Palestine into an Arab state, a Jewish state and a small 
| 


| 


| 
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mandated territory covering the international holy places 
of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, the Sea of Galilee, 
and, for a time, the cities of mixed population. The 
Report sets a high standard of sympathetic yet objective 
evaluation of all the issues concerned, and presents its 
material in a manner not merely lucid but so admirably 
expressed that the document will rank among state 
papers as a masterpiece of literary style. 

The major surgical operation of sundering Palestine, a 
country no larger than Wales, into three separate entities, 
seems too drastic a solution if one has not read and 
pondered the evidence produced by the Royal Commission 
to demonstrate that in the Holy Land three major forces 
of not local but world importance are engaged in a 
struggle which has become steadily intensified as time 
has gone on and will in the future become more acute 
unless a radical compromise be accepted. 

The Palestine problem cannot be better summarized 
than in the words of the Report (pages 370-371) : 


An irresistible conflict has arisen between the national 
communities within the narrow bounds of one small country. 
About 1,000,000 Arabs are in the strife, open or latent, with some 


400,000 Jews. ‘There is no common ground between them. — 


The Arab community is predominantly Asiatic in character, 
the Jewish community predominantly European. They differ 
in religion and in language. Their cultural and social life, their 
ways of thought and conduct, are as incompatible as their 
national aspirations. These last are the greatest bar to peace. 
Arabs and Jews might possibly learn to live and work together 
in Palestine if they would make a genuine effort to reconcile 
and combine their national ideals and so build in time a joint 
or dual nationality. But this they cannot do. The war and 
its sequel have inspired all Arabs with the hope of reviving in 
a free and united Arab world the traditions of the Arab golden 
age. The Jews similarly are inspired by their historic past. 
They mean to show what the Jewish nation can achieve when 
restored to the land of its birth. National assimilation between 
Arabs and Jews is thus ruled out. In the Arab picture the Jews 
could only occupy the place they occupied in Arab Egypt and 
Arab Spain. The Arabs would be as much outside the Jewish 
picture as the Canaanites in the old land of Israel. The National 
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Home, as we have said before, cannot be half-national. In these 
circumstances to maintain that Palestine citizenship has any 
moral meaning is a mischievous pretence. Neither Arab nor Jew 
has any sense of service to a single state. 

This conflict was inherent in the situation from the onset. 
The terms of the Mandate tended to confirm it. If the Govern- 
ment had adopted a more rigorous and consistent policy it 
might have repressed the conflict for a time, but it could not 
have resolved it. 


“The conflict is primarily political,’ continues the 
Report further on, “ though fear of economic subjection 
to the Jews is also in Arab minds.’ And this conflict, 
the Commissioners think, has steadily grown more bitter 
and will increase in intensity. Moreover, it is a conflict 
in which not the Arabs and Jews in Palestine alone are 
concerned, but which involves a world Jewry craving 
a place of refuge, and an Arab and Moslem world 
feeling the call of blood and religion. 

The partition plan, as roughly adumbrated by the 
Commission, suggests that the Mandate be terminated in 
Palestine as in Syria and Iraq, except for a new Mandate 
covering the international holy places ; that two sovereign 
independent states should be erected in Palestine, the 
one Jewish and the other Arab, to the latter of which 
should be joined the Arab emirate in Trans-Jordan ; 
and that the Mandatory, after having concluded with 
each state treaties guaranteeing the protection of minorities 
and certain fiscal and military conventions, should 
advocate the admission of each state to the League of 
Nations. The area still reserved for a modified mandatory 
rule would include Jerusalem, which is a city where not 
only both Jews and Moslems but also the whole Christian 
world have interests, and Bethlehem, with a corridor 
extending westwards to the Mediterranean Sea at Jaffa. 
Nazareth and the Sea of Galilee would also be under 
direct mandatory control because of Christian interest 
in these places. Apart from this the country would be 
divided in such a way as to give the Jews in the main 
the places where they have already settled and leave 
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the predominantly Arab part of Palestine to be combined 
with Trans-Jordan in a separate Arab state. The 
suggested area of the Jewish state would then include 
all of Galilee, nearly as far as the southern edge of the 
Plains of Jezreel and Esdraelon, and the coastal plain 
from the Syrian frontier at Ras en Nakura past Haifa — 
and Tel Aviv down to a few miles north of Gaza, with 


the exception of the eastern part of the plain near | 


Tulkarem, and the place where the Mandatory corridor 
cuts across it to the sea. The Arab state would include 


the rest of the country : to wit, the hill country of Samaria, | 
Judea, except that about Jerusalem, and the sparsely | 
settled country southwards from Hebron to Beersheba, | 
and the upper part of the Negeb or Sinaitic desert. As | 


Jaffa is almost wholly Arab it is to be considered as part 
of the Arab state, though connected with it only through 
the mandatory corridor, which here bisects the adjacent 
Jewish territory ; and as the populations of Safed and 
Tiberias are heavily mixed, Acre is almost wholly Arab, 
and Haifa is not only mixed in population but of con- 
siderable commercial interest to both Jews, Arabs and 


British, these towns are to be placed for the time being — 


| 
| 


under the immediate control of the mandatory power. — 
Further, there should be free transit of goods through 
Haifa for the Arab state, and through the Arab state to 


Egypt for the Jews. 


This territorial division, however, does not coincide — 


exactly with the distribution of Arabs and Jews. Thus 
there will be 1,250 Jews left in the Arab area and con- 
siderable land holdings ; and there will be no less than 
225,000 Arabs in the Jewish area, with huge holdings, 
including some of their most productive lands. These 
are quite apart from the 85,000 Arabs and 125,000 Jews 
in Jerusalem and Haifa. Galilee, which is to be given 
to the Jews, is almost wholly Arab apart from the Jews 
in towns like Safed and Tiberias and certain settlements 
about the Sea of Tiberias, Huleh and on the Acre plain. 
To meet these conditions the Commission proposes to 
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follow the principle of the exchange of populations between 
Greece and Turkey after the war, and effect an exchange 
of both lands and peoples in so far as the people desire 
it. The removal of the 1,250 Jews stranded in the Arab 
area is a small matter, but the uprooting of the 225,000 
Arabs from the Jewish areas is a stupendous task. How- 
ever, the Commission thinks that the many Arabs in Galilee 
have got on so well with the Jews there in the past that 
they will be content to remain. And to care for the more 
difficult problem of those in the plain, the Royal Com- 
mission proposes asking for a grant of LP.2,000,000 from 
- Parliament. However, this would leave the Arab state 
disastrously poor because they would lose the share they 
now enjoy of public revenue coming from Jewish invest- 
ments, imports and enterprise. The Commission suggests 
therefore that the Jewish state pay a subvention to the 
Arab state in lieu of the Arabs’ share in the present common 
revenues of the Palestine Government. 

Long before the issue of the Royal Commission Report 
the press was filled with rumours of a possible partition, 
but the Arabs at least refused to take it seriously. When 
the Report was finally published the Arabs were stunned. 
Though it is believed that the Emir of Trans-Jordan is 
in favour of partition, as it would probably mean he would 
eventually become king of the new Arab state, of which 
his present country is to be a part, the Arabs of Palestine, 
when they finally became vocal, were loud in condemna- 
tion. They appealed to the other Arab states for counsel, 
but only the Prime Minister of Iraq came out openly 
in condemnation. His Government was rebuked by His 
Majesty’s Government for unwarranted interference, but 
at the meeting of the Mandates Commission the Iraq 
Government again protested. 

The many complaints of the Arabs are in some respects 
well founded. Naturally they insist on the integrity of 
Palestine, and their right to rule the whole of it, with 
due allowance for the Jewish minority as long as it remains 
just that. They say that the Jews are to be given all the 
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best plain lands where some of the Arabs’ most pro- 
ductive orchards are found, and the coast with the 
important harbour of Haifa, while they are condemned 
to have the poorer hill lands already over-populated, 
the semi-desert round Beersheba, and Trans-Jordan, with 
its yet untested resources. They point out that, while 
there is need for transferring only 1,250 Jews, there are 
to be 225,000 Arabs in the Jewish state, of whom a large 
part must be transferred, perhaps even compulsorily, 
and that the large purely Arab population in Galilee, 
if unwilling to be transferred, must be content to live in a 
Jewish state with Hebrew the official language. The 
Arabs of Galilee even fear that they would be compelled 
to leave their ancestral homes, but that is not suggested 
provided they are willing to remain. The Arabs further 
complain that Jerusalem, where stands the sacred ‘Temple 
area, is to be in British hands. They point out that they 
are condemned to exist as a poor state alongside the rich 
Jewish one, and the town Arabs in Palestine speak 
bitterly of being relegated to a “ desert state.”” The Arabs 
complain that their access to the Mediterranean is to 
be cut off, and only possible through Jaffa, surrounded 
by the Jewish and mandated areas, and at Haifa, in the 
midst of Jewish territory and shared with the Jews. (In 
this connexion, it is interesting to note that now that 
Beirut and Tripoli are in the hands of Christian Lebanon 
and Alexandretta half-Turkish, this will complete the 
isolation of Moslem Arabia from any access to good 
Mediterranean ports.) 

The Jews have been no less loud in their protestations. 
They found a slogan in the absurdity of Zionism without 
Zion, a Jewish state without Jerusalem. They point to 
the fact that in the new Jewish state there will be an 
Arab minority of 45 per cent. (though it will not long 
continue to be so large, of course) ; that 76,000 of their 
most affluent people will be left in the mandatory territory 
of Jerusalem, and with them a huge taxable revenue. 
They think it unfair that the Rutenburg electric plant 
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on the Jordan and the Dead Sea potash works are to be 
left in the Arab state. They point out that, Trans-Jordan 
having been already closed to Jewish settlement, now a 


large part of Palestine is to be so excluded, and they have 


perforce to be content with but a small segment of the 
historic land of Israel. Where, they ask, is there room 
for the millions of Jews who hoped to come to Palestine, 
if they are to be confined to their little exiguous strip 
along the sea? They consider their frontiers indefensible 
as against hostile Arabs dominating them on the hills 
and reaching in unbroken reserves into Arabia. And to 
add insult to injury, their new state is to be taxed to help 
support the Arabs! From another angle come the 
protests of English and American Jews, contented citizens 
of their respective countries, who, fearful of the idea of 
a Jewish state, foresee the time when some country hostile 
to Jews will brand its Jewish citizens as aliens or enemy- 
sympathizers, and perhaps even “ repatriate’’ them to 
their impossibly small state. 

Those interested in the Christian stake in the Holy 
Land not only consider it an unnecessary and hopeless 
confession of failure that a great Christian power like 
Great Britain has no resources within it to settle the dispute 
on Christian lines, but further reflect on the unhappy 
lot of the native Christians outside Jerusalem, who must 
be content either to be immured in the town of Nazareth 
or find their places in non-Christian states, Moslem or 
Jewish, where their homes now are. This is particularly 
true in Galilee, where the Christians in 1931 numbered 
10,000 and are considerably more now. Moreover, in 
the new probably very nationalistic non-Christian state, 
though the existing Christian minorities may be protected 
by treaties, the hope of evangelizing the non-Christians 
must be almost abandoned. They consider this a betrayal 
of a God-given trust and the surrender of the land of 
the Prince of Peace to become an armed camp of warring 
nationalism. 

In view of these unanimous objections, various kinds 
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of compromise have been suggested. The Arabs suggest 
that they be given self-government and independence in 
the whole country, and they will undertake to allow the 
present number or proportion of Jews to remain in peace. 
Many Jews have suggested that all that is needed is to 
carry out the Mandate in a vigorous manner and the 
Arabs, faced with a determined mandatory power, will 
perforce acquiesce. Neither of these may be regarded 
as in the realm of practical politics. 

Lord Samuel, in the House of Lords, criticized the 
partition scheme as having picked from the Versailles 
Treaty all its most difficult provisions and put a Saar, 
a Polish Corridor, and half a dozen Danzigs and Memels 
in a country the size of Wales. He therefore proposes the 
continuance of the Mandate, but with a Jewish immigra- 
tion limited to 12,000 a year, and communal autonomy 
for both Jews and Arabs. 

This suggestion is motivated by the thought that after 
all the present successes of the Zionists in Palestine may 
offer and in some measure have offered a solution of the 
“problem of Judaism” as a culture and a religion ; 
but that Palestine can never solve the ‘“‘ problem of the 
Jews,” to wit, in providing a refuge for the millions who — 
want a new and freer country. Needless to say that Lord 
Samuel has been severely criticized for speaking as a 
British Lord and not as a Jew. 

Another Jewish spokesman suggests that the Mandate 
be continued over the proposed areas of the Jewish state, 
as well as those for the proposed neutral state, and that 
Beersheba district be added ; but that the rest of the 
country be given to form with Trans-Jordan an indepen- 
dent Arab state. This proposal is linked with distrust 
of the desirability of so small and vulnerable a Jewish 
state, and the desire to continue under British protec- 
tion. 

Quite on a different line are the suggestions made by 
some idealistic Jewish leaders such as Dr. Magnes of 
the Hebrew University, and by many Christians, who 
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maintain that the Royal Commission is wrong in thinking 
the gulf between the races unbridgeable, and would 
contend that honest mediation and compromise between 
the moderate Jews and moderate Arabs, who are numeric- 
ally in the majority, has never been tried. They there- 
fore suggest that the Mandate be continued with lessened 
immigration while the Arabs and Jews get together and 
solve their problems. 

These initial suggestions have all taken on a new aspect 
since the Zionist Congress met in Zurich. There Dr. 
Weizmann maintained that after all a small Jewish state, 
if given somewhat better terms, would be better than the 
present situation. He did not secure the full approval 
of the Congress. He did, however, win support for his 
proposal that the Zionist body be allowed to negotiate 
with the British Government and the League on the basis 
of partition, to see if somewhat better terms could not be 
secured, but without finally committing themselves to 
the project. Jewish ranks are badly split over the question ; 
those who have interests mainly in Eastern Europe fondly 
hoping that the creation of a state will really provide an 
open door for immigration where to-day a slender queue 
is allowed to enter ; and those in happier countries who, 
seeing the danger or the futility of a Jewish state, still 
want the whole Mandate and nothing more, or are 
prepared to follow Lord Samuel’s compromise. 

Hard upon this move of the Zionist Congress comes 
the report that the Mandates Commission of the League, 
while not rejecting the principle of partition, which it is 
studying for presentation to the Council, has suggested 
for the immediate and transitional period a system of 
cantonization under a slightly modified Mandate. 

Some kind of regional separation of Arabs and Jews is 
inevitable and even conceded by Arabs, though they 
would severely limit the area open to Jewish settlement. 
But the Royal Commission, after considering the question 
of cantonization proposed by Mr. Archer Cust, set it 
aside as fraught with as many difficulties as partition 
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and unlikely to satisfy the Arabs’ demands for full self- 
government or the Jews’ demand for large scale settle- 
ment. And now that the Commission has publicly 
proffered to both Jews and Arabs the coveted prize of 
statehood, with independence and security from domina- 
tion by the other race, it seems fairly certain that neither 
will rest content until they get it, even at the cost of half 
the land they both desire. 
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PROBLEMS OF GROWTH 
IN ELGON 


By G. CALCRAFT * 


practically the whole of the diocese of the Upper 

Nile, occupies all the territory in the Uganda 
Protectorate east of the Nile, excluding Busoga and 
Karamoja. 

Less than forty years ago the country was peopled by 
some twelve wild and warlike tribes, some of them 
cannibals of a particularly loathsome type. European 
influence was unknown and there was not a vestige of 
anything approaching the beginnings of civilization. 
Contacts with the outside world were made through 
Moslem, Arab and Somali traders whose visits only served 
to thrust the people into deeper depths of degradation. 
Intercourse between tribe and tribe was usually effected 
by means of hostile raids and depredations accompanied 
by the practice of unspeakable cruelties. The chiefs 
were often drunken and ruled with cruelty and rapacity, 
and shared with witch doctors and rain makers in 
increasing the people’s misery. 

Now, all that has changed under the influence of the 
Gospel and the British administration which followed in 
its wake. We find to-day a peaceable community of 
peoples, for the most part tractable and law-abiding, 
eager for education and with a growing desire to develop 
and enjoy the amenities of civilization. The various 
tribes, though still proud and jealous of their individual 
characteristics and customs, mingle freely together in 
friendly rivalry in school, workshop, market, and other 


che C.M.S. Elgon Mission, which now constitutes 


* The Rev. G. Calcraft is a C.M.S. missionary working in the Elgon 
Mission. 
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walks of life on terms of mutual helpfulness and goodwill. 
The old-time inhumanities, cruelties, and witchcraft find 
themselves condemned by a growing public opinion as 
well as by the administration. Communications have been 
facilitated by the provision of good all-weather motor roads 
which have thrown every district open to officials, chiefs 
and missionaries, rendering their task of supervision and 
instruction infinitely easier than in times past. By the 
same means the natives are enabled to assemble together 
more readily, on foot, bicycle or by car, for the purpose 
of conferring together and for worship or mutual trade. 
We have an efficient police force and legal department for 
the safeguarding of property, the preservation of rights, 
the punishment of wrong-doers, and all the other functions 
associated with British justice and the maintenance of 
public order. In addition to a mission hospital, the 
whole country is studded with up-to-date Government 
hospitals, dispensaries and welfare centres, so that ordinary 
sickness and accidents, as well as epidemics, can be dealt 
with readily, thus preventing a good deal of the sufferings 
due to the baleful results of native medicines and the 
witch-doctor’s nostrums. The more valuable aspect, 
perhaps, of the Government Medical Department’s routine 
is that of the prevention of disease and the building up of 
a strong and healthy community by pre-natal instruction 
in maternity centres, instruction in dietetics, regular 
inspection of housing and sanitation, housing exhibitions, 
the systematic examination of foodstuffs, the notification 
of infectious diseases and the thousand and one activities 
of a modern public health department. 

Further, since this new civilization must have an 
agricultural and pastoral bias, we find enthusiastic agricul- 
tural and veterinary departments working in close contact 
with native peasant farmers and stock owners. Here, 
European experts, with the help and co-operation of 
carefully trained indigenous assistants, spend all their 
time, by means of research work and practical instruction, 
in teaching the native to improve his economic crops, 
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to grow a wider variety of food for his family, to increase 
his milk and meat supply by a better breeding of stock, 
to overcome the ravages of soil erosion, and, in short, to 
get the most out of his possessions and enable him the 
better to take his part in building up the country and 
raising the standard of living of his people. 

All these facilities, all this growth, have been made 
possible by reason of the fact that in a few short years the 
native has developed from what he was into a peaceable 
and comparatively industrious citizen, with a natural 
desire to improve himself and get on in the world. To-day, 
the world’s markets demand and are supplied in ever 
increasing quantities with his output of raw-cotton, coffee, 
ground-nuts, hides and skins. Consequently he is able 
to pay taxes, by means of which Government is enabled 
to finance public works and departments designed for 
the public welfare ; he is able to find the fees for the 
education of his children, and is gradually learning that 
the payment of Church dues is a Christian privilege as 
well as a duty. He is coming to understand, too, some- 
thing of his dependence upon other countries, since his 
money provides him with all the things he needs which 
he cannot make for himself or buy from his immediate 
neighbours—his clothing, clocks and watches, bicycle, 
crockery, patent medicines, gramophone, books, agricul- 
tural implements, his boots and shoes, topee or stetson 
hat, and the hundred and one things which he has come 
to consider as “ belonging’’ to this new and wonderful 
world in which he finds himself to-day. Further, in an 
ever-increasing measure, he is coming to realize the value 
of the Post Office bank and the advantages accruing to 
his family by his taking out a life insurance policy. The 
fact that insurance companies are ready to accept his 
business is a pleasing commentary on the vast change 
that has taken place in his manner of living or dying of 
recent years. 

For a Christian missionary to attribute the initiation 
and maintenance of this changed state of affairs to the 
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work of the Church seems rather like begging the 
question in favour of missions, but that it is nevertheless 
true is borne out by the oft reiterated testimony of 
Government officials and others. In their book Uganda, 
H. B. Thomas and Robert Scott state: ‘‘ It needs more 
than ordinary faith in predestination to assume that, 
even had the public of England failed to respond to the 
appeal for missionaries to King Mutesa, made by Stanley 
in 1875, there would yet have been a British Protectorate 
in Uganda. Even greater imagination is required to 
believe that, without the labours of the two pioneer 
mission societies—the C.M.S. and the White Fathers— 
the condition of the peoples of Uganda would none the 
less be much as it is to-day. The fortitude and pertinacity 
of the handful of devoted men who first planted and 
fostered the faith in Uganda form an important chapter 
of its history. To the missions are due the first linguistic 
work upon local vernaculars and the introduction of 
printing ; while both in literary and industrial education 
and in native medical work they have opened up avenues 
of public service into which only of recent years has the 
State been in a position to follow.’? Here, as elsewhere, 
social and economic progress have gone hand in hand 
with the spread of the uplifting influences of the Gospel 
of Christ and, like its mother diocese of Uganda, the 
Church in the diocese of the Upper Nile has been the 
pioneer of growth amongst the tribes which it serves. A 
growing thing itself, it has carried every aspect of life 
along with it in its rapid expansion. This is not surprising 
when we remember that almost every educated native 
owes what he is to the schools of the Church which from 
the beginning guided his feet in his ascent of the educational 
ladder. Consequently, we find that all native staffs in 
Government departments are recruited from boys and girls 
who have been given a Christian education and who have 
been taught to regard their work, in whatever capacity, as 
service of God through their fellow-men. 

Let us look, for a moment, at the growth of the Church 
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in Elgon. In 1900 there were no indigenous Christians 


but ten years later it is recorded that thirty-six adults 


were baptized, bringing the number of baptized Christians 


up to 350, which were divided between thirty-four 
_ established churches. To-day, there are some 150,000 


baptized Christians, an average of some 10,000 adult 
baptisms per year and, roughly, 1,300 churches. It is, 


_ moreover, a fully organized and self-supporting Church 
with its regular committees, ruri-decanal and diocesan 
_ conferences and all the usual machinery for dealing with 


matters of finance and church order and discipline, 


_ though still, by reason of its youth, under the parental 
_ control of the C.M.S. to whose representatives it looks for 


guidance, instruction and help, with unabated insistence. 
This continued reliance upon Europeans’ time and 


, energy constitutes one of the major problems, if not the 


whole of our problems summed up in one, arising from 


- the success which has been the lot of this infant Church. 


For the most part, expansion has been in breadth but not 


in depth. With a few exceptions here and there, there 
is a sad lack of African Christians with real ability for 
leadership and few outstanding cases of spiritual achieve- 
_ ment to set the pace, as it were, to the rest of the Christian 
community with its so recent heathen background, and 
living as it is side by side with over a million pagan 
_neighbours. Further, the African comes only very slowly 


to see anything incongruous in the fact that his life and 


_ customs do not match his professed belief. He seems to 
regard his moral life as being but slightly related to his 
spiritual progress, and consequently we have a very low 
standard of Christian living and very few examples of the 


revolutionary life-changing power of the Gospel to act as 


an incentive in the uplift from the general level. The 


need is, as it has been for many years, for many more 
European missionaries to engage in purely pastoral work. 
Our numbers are sadly too few to give the situation 
anything like the time and energy which it demands. 
We see the need and do our level best to cope with it ; 
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but all the time the Church is growing beyond our 
powers, ever spreading outwards, but causing a constant 
anxiety lest its roots should fail to find depth. The 
native teachers in charge of our village churches are, 
from the point of view of training, of a very low standard. 
These mere babes in the faith, many of them with far 
more responsibilities than curates in large English indus- 
trial parishes, need constant, sympathetic supervision 
and regular refresher courses, not only in church manage- 
ment, but, much more urgently, in the elemental principles 
of Christian living, to equip them more adequately to 
shepherd and feed the flocks committed to their charge. 
The problem again is that our numbers are too few to 
attempt anything like the concentrated effort which the 
situation demands. 

Since most of our missionaries, being supported by 
Government funds for the purpose, are engaged in 
educational work, we are able, however, to pay more 
attention to the spiritual equipment of teachers in training 
and to the boys and girls who will go out into various pro- 
fessions and occupations. 

This constant shortage of Europeans, however, has had 
the result of thrusting more and more responsibility 
upon the African clergy before they were ready to shoulder 
it. The present African clergy at work in the diocese, 
with one or two exceptions, are all Buganda missionaries 
and most of them have parishes nearly as big as some 
English dioceses. Coming to this country from Buganda, 
full of missionary zeal and with a fervent desire to share 
with others the good news of the Gospel which had 
wrought such changes amongst their own kith and kin, 
they have given many years of faithful and steady service. 
They belong, however, to another generation and their 
consequent lack of education represents a further problem 
with which we are faced. They have, despite their 
disabilities, taken their people as far as they themselves 
have been able to progress, but the need of the day is for 
many more men of a higher educational type to replace 
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these Buganda clergy, many of whom will soon have to 
retire on account of age. Next year we hope to commence 
a deacons’ class with six indigenous ordinands; but 
these, when ordained, will only serve to fill vacancies 
caused by imminent resignations. The difficulty is to 
find sufficient young men of the requisite spiritual and 
educational standard from amongst the people of the 
_ country to enable us to divide some of the larger pastorates 
and, thus, to develop the pastoral and evangelistic work 
_in the townships and villages. It is true that some such 
_ candidates are already in view, in addition to those already 
| ear-marked for next year’s course, but many more will 
be needed during the next ten years, and, having found 
_ them, we are faced with the further difficulty of paying 
for the cost of their training and finding their stipends 
after they are ordained. 

_ Hence the question of finance constitutes another 
problem. I have already stated that this is a self-support- 
_ing Church, and so it is, but on a much lower standard 
than its rate of expansion merits. The disquieting 
_ feature in this respect is that, although the prosperity of 
the country has gone forward by leaps and bounds, the 
income of the Church remains more or less stationary 
and it is extremely difficult to find new money for 
developments. The fact is that along with prosperity 
_has come a higher standard of living, and the people 
need more money for their personal requirements. Thus 
_we get to the age-long tendency to expect the Church to 
thrive on the “ left-overs.”’ In times past the practice 
was to rely upon the generosity of the highly salaried 
-chiefs—not entirely an African trait—and, this being 
_the line of least resistance, little attention was paid to the 
instruction of the poorer people in systematic giving. 
Nowadays, since the higher standard of living has plunged 
most of the chiefs into debt, the clergy find that they 
have to rely upon the contributions of the rank and file 
to an ever-increasing extent. This is not a bad thing, 
however, because it has thrown us back on an elemental 
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Christian principle, that all, whether rich or poor, must 
be taught to give. In this respect we are finding much — 
encouragement because the African, like people at home, 
begins to face up to his obligations to the best of his 
ability when we take him into our confidence and confront — 
him with the cost of the thing he is receiving. We are 
making it our aim, therefore, to see that each little village — 
church has its own finance committee as soon as it possibly — 
can, comprised of the ordinary laymen and women, 
We have had a free-will offering scheme in force for some 
years, but it has only met with a luke-warm response, 
largely because the village teachers have been content to 
live from hand to mouth. They have taken little trouble 
to see that their people fulfilled their promises, and, 
having little or no conception of other than parochial 
needs and wider demands, have been content to let things 
drift. We are confident, however, that a finance com- 
mittee, regularly furnished with information regarding 
diocesan as well as parochial needs, will go a long way 
towards solving this problem, and in addition, will 
constitute a very important step along the lines of genuine 
diocesanization. 

A problem of quite a different type is that of building - 
up the home life of the people on a truly Christian founda- 
tion. Christian marriages are still comparatively few, 
and all the chiefs, with a few notable exceptions, are 
polygamists. The native mind seems to conceive of the 
Christian ideal of marriage, with its mutual love and 
companionship and purity, as something entirely 
European and not applicable to him at all. This is due 
partly to the distinction, already referred to, made between 
religion and morals in the native mind, but may also be 
influenced by the changed attitude towards native customs 
on the part of missionary policy of recent years. I refer 
to the emphasis laid, over the past twenty years or so, 
on the need for giving expression to the Christian life 
through the ordinary, every-day native customs. So far, 
generally speaking, the native has not grasped the fact 
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that, while Christ does not want to change all his customs, 
_ there are some, and marriage is one of them, which must 
_ be revolutionized by the influence of the Gospel. Hence 
his reply, final and unanswerable to his own way of 
_ thinking, to any rebuke or criticism of his conduct is, 
invariably, “It is our custom.’ The result is, since 
participants in irregular marriages come under Church 
discipline, comparatively few baptized Christians are able 
to exercise full membership of the Church and become 
regular communicants and sit as members on diocesan 
committees and councils. In the case of the chiefs this 
is a fact of very grave concern. These leaders and fathers 
of the people, most of whom owe all they have and are 
to their early training in our churches and schools, whilst 
still interested in and in numerous ways helpful to the 
Church, by reason of their polygamy cut themselves off 
from full membership and deprive the councils of the 
Church of the benefit of their experience and influence, 
_not to speak of the bad example they set to people who 
_ have not had the same advantages. One of our greatest 
needs to-day is for a strong Christian public opinion 
_which shall demand a high standard of character in its 
leaders. This, along with the education of women and 
girls, will go a long way towards solving this pressing 
_problem. With regard to the women, perhaps the most 
hopeful and encouraging feature is the expansion of the 
, Mothers’ Union, of which there are now some one 
hundred branches. This expansion is controlled, since, as 
_yet, only Europeans are allowed to act as enrolling mem- 
_bers and branches are not allowed to start until a suitable 
native leader is forthcoming. Hence, whilst the situation 
sleaves much to be desired, we have the inspiring and 
| encouraging fact that all over the country are little groups 
tof women who are trying to live out the high ideals and 
_principles of the Mothers’ Union in their little mud and 
\wattle homes and amongst their friends and neighbours. 
There are also a few branches of a Fathers’ Union working 
,along the same lines. 
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Finally, we are confronted with the problem of the. 
ever encroaching influence on the native life and mind of 
the spirit of materialism. This was inevitable with the 
rapid growth of trade and the consequent influx of com- 
parative wealth, but it constitutes an ever-present menace 
to the life of a growing Church not yet freed from its 
leading-strings. The good, well-paid jobs are only for 
the educated, and as, generally speaking, it is only 
Christians who are educated, this is tantamount to saying 
that a man or woman must become a Christian to get a 
good job. Hence we are often led to suspect that the 
predominant motive behind a professed desire for baptism 
is the wish to learn to read and write. It is usually in 
the baptismal class that boys and girls begin their educa- 
tion, and it is here that the materialistic spirit first begins 
to rear its ugly head. So many candidates, as after 
events seem to indicate, pass through this very elementary 
educational stage and the Sacrament of baptism with 
little more desire than to pass on to a higher type of 
school as money becomes available for the requisite fees. — 
Then in their stride, as it were, they pass through the 
rite of confirmation and become communicant members — 
of the Church and go out into the world. The African — 
pastors, upon whom the ultimate responsibility rests for 
passing these candidates, have become disturbed about — 
this matter and at one of their conferences decided together _ 
that they must take greater pains to ensure that both — 
baptismal and confirmation candidates should have a | 
more careful preparation in future. This again is largely ) 
a question of man-power ; and, with so much to do, the ) 
great distances that must be travelled and the eagerness : 
of the people, it remains to be seen whether they will be — 
physically able to carry their good resolves into fruitful 
effect. 

In the last resort, the responsibility remains with the — 
mother Church at home for the solution of these problems — 
of growth. Too long, so it seems to us, she has left us to | 
do what no self-respecting farmer would ever dream of — 
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doing. She has sent a few people out to sow the seed 
and expects to reap a rich and abundant harvest after 


providing too few labourers to tend the growing crops. 
The infant Church out here will go on spreading ;_ the 
_ African will have education, either from the Church or 


’ 


elsewhere ; but whether that expansion will be a deep- 
rooted and potent thing in the future progress of this 


_ people and based upon a genuine Christian education, 
_ depends upon the home Church’s response during the 
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next few years. I know, from personal experience, the 
difficulties confronting the Church at home ; the constant 
grind to raise diocesan quotas and to meet parochial and 
other commitments ; the disinclination of many parochial 
church councils to send money away when domestic 
demands are usually in excess of annual receipts ; but, 
knowing all this, I still say, Provide the money to send 
out reinforcements. Send us out men and women 
experienced in spiritual direction and with definite 
teaching qualifications and help us to save the situation 
under God’s guidance and blessing. Our people have 
seen a European Power pouring its armies and money 


/into Africa to smash their black brethren; they are 


coming to understand something about the resources of 
the Anglican Church at home ; what they cannot under- 


. stand is, why the Roman Church can send out three or 
\ four men or women to our one. Their constant cry to 


us is: ‘‘ Why cannot our Anglican Church send more 
people to help us, who are your children?” A difficult 
question for us to answer, but one which the mother 
Church will have to answer soon or be ashamed of its 
neglect of its daughter, the native Anglican Church in 
Elgon. 
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CHURCH, COMMUNITY 
AND STATE 


Some Reflexions on the Oxford 
Conference 


By THE BISHOP OF CHOTA NAGPUR * 


and State assembled at Oxford for its first | 


© ar World Conference on Church, Community, — 


session on July r2th. The date was significant ; 
it was the sixth anniversary of the passing of Nathan 
Sdéderblom, Archbishop of Upsala, the inspirer and 
director of the movement known as “ Life and Work.” 


Twelve years had passed since he presided over the World 


Conference at Stockholm, and it soon became evident 
how vast a gulf in human experience separated the 
delegates who gathered at Oxford from those who had 
taken part in the earlier Conference. Two factors 
especially had contributed to form the different temper 
in which Oxford approached its task. 

At Stockholm it had been still possible to think and 
speak of the relation of the Church to the world as one 
of happy collaboration. Events on the Continent in the 
intervening years had shattered any illusive hope that 


the nations of the world were ready to submit themselves — 
to the rule and governance of Christian idealism, and had > 


revealed a steadily growing conflict between secular 


* The Rt. Rev. George Noel Lankester Hall was consecrated at the close 
of last year as Bishop of Chota Nagpur. 
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| interests and Christian loyalties. The absence of all 
| delegates from Germany other than those representative 
of the Free Churches served as a recurrent reminder 
throughout the Conference that the Church’s witness to 
_ the world might involve martyrdom. Stockholm had sent 
| messages of sympathy to the persecuted Church of Russia, 
-and members of the Russian diaspora were at Oxford 
sharing in the work of the Conference and sharing their 
treasures with it. But Oxford 1937 will be memorable 
because it occurred at a time when all three of the main 
' types of the Christian profession—Evangelical, Orthodox 
/and Roman Catholic—were suffering together for con- 
| science’ sake. The presence of delegates from minority 
_ Churches in Italy, Spain, and Poland, and of one delegate 
| from the distressed Church of Ethiopia further helped to 
| impress on the Conference the obligation which rests upon 
| the strong to succour and support the weak. 

The second factor which determined the character of 
_ the Oxford Conference was the immense range of prelim- 
| 


| inary investigation which had prepared the way for it. 
One outcome of the Stockholm Conference had been the 
/ establishment of the Universal Christian Council for Life 
'and Work. For the last three years under the general 
‘leadership of Dr. J. H. Oldham its research commission 
| had enlisted a great body of distinguished scholars and 
/ men of affairs, drawn from the most diverse countries 
- and from every Christian communion, in the effort of 
| preparatory thought. The results of their labours were 
embodied not only in the memoranda submitted for the 
} guidance of the five subject sections into which the 
' Conference was divided, but in symposia circulated to 
| the members of each section. 

“Doctrine divides, service unites,” had been the 
/ motto of Stockholm. But the full effect of Christian life 
and action is liable to frustration unless they are accom- 
panied by clear perceptions of aim and purpose. It was 
» inevitable that the Universal Council should have devoted 
itself to the task of obtaining clarity. It had discharged 
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the task so thoroughly that there seemed to be a danger 
of the ecumenical movement confining its energies to 
theory. It was therefore salutary to be reminded that 
the greatest of the antagonistic forces arrayed against | 
Christianity—the new secular optimism which draws its | 
strength from reawakened nationalism—is a way of life 
rather than a doctrine and can only be repelled by a | 
fresh demonstration of the supernatural energies of the | 
Christian life. ‘‘ There is a fuller opportunity to present | 
the Gospel in an atmosphere of challenge than of 
acquiescence.” “‘ The forces that redeem the world are 
not ours ; they work in us, but we do not own them, we 
only participate in them.” “ There are those who by | 
the courage of their acts are rendering to truth a greater | 
service than anything we can do here.”’ “ The mediation | 
of life takes place not at the level of intellect, but at the | 
deeper level of attitude.”” Such were some of the pregnant 
utterances by which our minds were attuned to our | 
task. 

But it was equally salutary to listen to counterbalancing 
statements which pleaded the rights of theology. Dele- 
gates from America outnumbered the representatives of | 
any other nation: the newspapers were full of the reports. 
of hetacombs slaughtered in Spain, and of the renewed 
menace of war in the far East. It was inevitable that 
voices should be raised from time to time expressing 
impatience with theological discussion. Dr. Emil Brunner | 
at an early stage in the proceedings had therefore every 
justification for affirming the relevance of theology to— 
the problems of Christian action. ‘It is the function of | 
theology,” he said, “to make clear to each generation — 
the eternal character of God.” And because this is the | 
function of theology, there is an inseparable connexion 
between dogmatic truth and ethical commandment. 
“Christian conduct, the conduct of persons who are 
Christians, springs out of every article of their Christian 
belief . . . I have no interest in a Trinitarian doctrine 
which bears no relation to unemployment. ... The 
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Incarnation is a divine imperative to humility.’”’ But to 
me the most impressive testimony to the vital importance 
of theology was the utterance of a great statesman who, 
when bewildered by the Augustinian pessimism of one 
member of the section which prepared the report on the 
Universal Church and the World of Nations, acknowledged 
that theology provided the only possible instruments for 
tracing the causes of those social maladies, the symptoms 
of which are so obvious to us all. 

It is not my intention to attempt an assessment of the 
merits of the five reports which issued from the Conference. 
These were presented in plenary session on successive 
days of the second week and embody the findings of the 
five sections to which the delegates were allotted. They 
deal severally with the subjects ; Church and Community ; 
Church and State; Church, Community and State, 
and the Economic Order; Church, Community and 
State in relation to Education; and The Universal 
Church and the World of Nations. The last incorporates 
the results of the labours of a sub-section which wrestled 
with the problem of the Church’s attitude to war. The 
five reports are now sent out to the Churches, and, 
doubtless, a lustrum or more will be required for the 
digestion of their contents. The total wisdom arrived at 
_ by the Conference has been compressed in the “‘ Message 
from the Oxford Conference to the Christian Churches ” 
—a product in the first instance of the comprehensive 
mind of the Archbishop of York. 

Instead of appraising the value of the reports I shall 
try in the remainder of this article to recapture and 
transmit to paper the travail of mind to which they owe 
their genesis. In his opening address the Archbishop 
of Canterbury compared the dislocation and upheavals of 
our times to those which had accompanied the break-up 
of the Roman Empire and produced the De Ctuitate Der 
of St. Augustine. The justice of the comparison was 
reinforced the next afternoon when Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
predicted that the conflict which faced the Conference 
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was the old conflict between Augustinianism and Pelagian- 
ism. The prophecy was abundantly verified in the course 
of the days which followed. In the sectional meetings 


and, in a lesser degree, in the open forum, the argument | 


was continually reverting from the problems of Church, 


Community and State to more fundamental problems | 


concerned with the doctrines of man, sin, and redemption. 
In spite of the greatly lamented absence of the German 
delegation, Lutheranism was ably represented by delegates 
from the lands surrounding the Baltic. They succeeded 
in extorting from ‘Transatlantic and Anglo-Saxon 
delegates a renunciation of trust in human means and 
efforts to reform the world. It was impossible to deny 
the thesis that in a sinful world man’s freedom is in some 


degree limited by necessity at a time when impersonal | 


forces escaping human control have condemned multi- 
tudes to unemployment and an illusive prosperity was 
being restored by manufacturing the instruments of death. 
But those who were ready to agree that no conceivable 
social order that man could devise had any claim to be 
equated with the Kingdom of God, demurred at utterances 
which tended to substantiate the truth of the dictum that 


** Lutheranism is the Protestant way of despairing of the - 


world.’? It was pointed out that a true realism involved | 


the recognition not only that sin reigns in the world, but 
that the power of redemption is also active in it. The 
evidences of disorder cannot justly be taken as a warrant 


for discouraging the efforts of Christian men of affairs to | 
promote all good in the actual circumstances of the world — 


or to decry the large technique which has been developed 
for the mitigation of war and the other evils which afflict 
mankind. Man’s fallen nature is not the primary con- 
dition that necessitates the existence of the State. For 
the State is the guarantor of great positive benefits to the 
community, and not merely a policeman curbing human 
lawlessness. 

Most of the reports show traces of this tension. It was 
objected that the report on Church and State was too 
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much coloured by the Continental problem. One critic 
objected to the use of the term “ secular” in the report 
on Education as ifit were a term of abuse, and complained 
of the overwhelming complacency of this report with 
regard to the Church’s fitness and authority to do the 
work of education. The report on ‘‘ Church, Community 
and State and the Economic Order” met with the severest 
criticism when it was presented to the full session of the 
Conference : it was denounced because it contained no 
gospel of redemption nor any forthright condemnation 
either of the godless Communism of Russia or of the 
Fascism which waged war on Abyssinia for its own profit. 
The report on “The Universal Church in a World 
of Nations’’ has been stigmatized by the Press as a 


_ disappointing document, but the relative fruitlessness of 


the discussion on it in the open forum indicated that it 
was an honest and frank attempt to deal with the baffling 
problem of the Church’s attitude to war. As Dr. Otto 
Piper said in commending it to the approval of the 
Conference, “‘it was the fruit of team-work without 
compromise which no longer left a place for self-righteous- 
ness, either on the part of the nationalist or the 
pacifist.”’ 

Whatever the final judgment of the Churches may be 


on the findings of Oxford 1937, those who were privileged 
to share in its deliberations left with a lively sense of the 
necessity of avoiding both the Scylla of a pseudo-religious 


activism which offers the world utopian remedies for the 


healing of its hurts, and the Charybdis of a dogmatism 


which separates the Church from the world and acquiesces 
in the world as it is. One confusion, however, was never 
quite cleared up, at least for one delegate who attended 
the Conference. Though the reports contain much 
valuable guidance for Christians in solving the perplexities 
inherent in the subjects with which they deal, they assume 
rather than prove that the Church has some measure of 
responsibility for instructing the world how to manage its 
affairs and solve its problems, and the assumption is, 
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after all, rather questionable. Dr. Emil Brunner at the 
outset of the Conference warned it against the danger of 
devoting too much of its time to political and economic 
issues. ‘‘ The most important thing the Church can do,” 
he said, “in view of the world problems of to-day, is 
simply this; to make a supreme effort to renew men 
and women by the Word and Spirit of God. When she 
thus fulfils her missionary commission, the Church — 
accomplishes more than she can do by any social pro- 
gramme or any social and political enterprise. What the 
world needs is not first of all new systems and new 
institutions, but new men and new women filled with 
the love which is in Christ.”” That was a wise, a noble 
and a Christian utterance, but it was made to a gathering 
from which the most it could count on was tolerance. 
With this reservation, certain leading ideas which 
emerged in the course of the debate and find expression 
in the reports will command a whole-hearted assent. 
The first is the emphasis laid on the need of penitence 
in the members of the Church for allying themselves with 
the established interests of the world and substituting 
its standards for the Christian standard, as though the 
Christian law of love had no relevance in the world. | 
Many considerations impressed on the minds of those 
present at the Conference the need of avoiding the 
temptation to preach to the world in the spirit of the © 
Elder Brother, to use Dr. Niebuhr’s expressive phrase. | 
For was it not the apathy of Christian opinion at the 
injustices meted out to Germany by the Peace Treaty 
which had forced the German people to look to their 
leader as the one hope of restoring the nation to self 
respect ? Was not the blindness of the Church to the 
evils in the economic order responsible for the association 
of movements aiming at social justice with atheism? 
Had not Churches been too ready to say to the Rich 
Young Man “ Give me part of your possessions and I 
will help you to keep the balance”? And was it not 
hypocrisy to speak of the brotherhood of the redeemed 
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in Christ, so long as Christian communities conformed to 
the prejudices of secular society in the matter of colour 
and racial discrimination? One fact was brought to 
the notice of the Conference which most of its members 
had scarcely suspected before, namely the extent to which 
the taint of anti-Semitism corrodes the life of the Christian 
fellowship. An orthodox representative protested against 
any suggestion of the need of repentance in the Church, 
which as the mystical Body of Christ is commissioned to 
call men to repentance. But the Conference rightly 
emphasized the need of merciless self-scrutiny in the fallible 
men who compose the Church, and repelled the suggestion 
that the Church’s witness might be weakened by 
acknowledging its own shortcomings. 

Secondly, the Conference affirmed the spiritual in- 
dependence of the Church and the rights of conscience 
in opposition to the modern attempt to set the State up 
as the one unifying centre of life. ‘Too often in the past, 
Churches have allowed themselves to be mobilized for 
the promotion of the interests of the State, and, especially 
in time of war, have lent their pulpits as organs of propa- 
ganda and agencies for recruiting. It was well therefore 
that the Conference laid to heart the lesson which 
Professor Zankov of Bulgaria and Professor Maury of the 


French Reformed Church underlined in two memorable 
_ papers during the first week of its session, that the highest 


service which the Church can render the State is to 
manifest in the world a life which is not of this world by 
continuing faithful in prayer and the ministry of the 
sacraments and the preaching of the Gospel. Not the 
least merit of some of the reports is the admirable way in 
which they bring out the further truth that the limitation 
of the unconditional supremacy of the State by the demands 
of Christian loyalty is beneficial not to the Church alone. 
“The rights which Christian discipleship demands are 
such as are good for all men, and no nation has ever 
suffered for granting such liberties.” 

Lastly, the Conference emphasized the significance for 
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the world of the Church’s witness to the true meaning of 
community. There were some present who distrusted 
the tendency to speak of the Una Sancta as though a dis- 
membered Christendom could arrogate to itself two of 
the attributes of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, and 
were not greatly thrilled when they were told that 
“ ecumenicity ’ was gaining an ever fuller and richer 
content as the Conference proceeded. The Rev. W. — 
Paton expressed the truth underlying these newly-minted 
watchwords far more acceptably when he affirmed that 
the Church by the very nature of her mission offers to a 
distracted world a healing brotherhood founded in the 
love of God. The truth that in Christ men are known to 
be brothers was effectively enforced by a reference to the 
refusal of Chinese and Japanese Christians to allow a 
condition of war to poison their fellowship with each 
other by mutual hatred, and at a later session by a very 
moving allusion to the war memorial in New College 
Chapel, which furnished the occasion for one of the less 
edifying newspaper controversies during the Great War. 
The careful distinction between “ecumenical” and 
** international ” contained in the report of Section V 
deserves a kind welcome. It makes clear the difference 
between the reality of the given unity of the redeemed 
society in Christ, and the aspiration of atomized fragments 
of the human race to discover a centre of unity. One 
practical consequence of this truth is brought out in what 
the report says with regard to prayer in time of war. “In 
time of war, as in time of peace, the Church should pray 
not only for the nation in which God has placed it, but 
also for the enemies of that nation. If Christians in 
warring nations pray according to the pattern of prayer 
given by their Lord, they will not be praying against 
one another.” We may well ask for grace and courage 
to fulfil this pledge, should the occasion arise in our 
times ; it will form a very searching test of our worthiness 
to be called the children of God. Another practical 
consequence of the truth was demonstrated in the Con- 
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ference itself when it was found possible for hot discussions 
to take place and views to be provocatively expressed with- 


‘out destroying charity and sympathy. Unquestionably it 


is a triumph for the ecumenical spirit when exponents of 
the most divergent opinions take each other seriously as 
brethren in Christ. 
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CHARLES JAMES 
STEWART—1775-1837 


SECOND BISHOP OF QUEBEC 
BY JOHN W. LYDEKKER* 


HARLES JAMES STEWART was born on April 
C 13th, 1775, at Galloway House, Wigtownshire, 
Scotland. He was the fifth son of John Stewart, 
seventh Earl of Galloway,: by his second wife Anne, 
daughter of Sir James Dashwood, Bart., of Kirtlington. 
By a curious circumstance the span of the future bishop’s 
life exactly coincided with those momentous sixty years 
which began with the American Revolutionary War and 
ended with the accession of Queen Victoria.? It would 
be difficult to choose any other half-century of pre- 
Victorian history during which so many vast changes in 
the political, social and economic aspects of our national 
evolution have transpired. 

Little is known of Stewart’s early years except that he | 
was educated by a private tutor before proceeding to 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. At the age of twenty he 
was elected to a fellowship of All Souls College, and three 
years later he took orders.* Soon after his ordination his 
cousin, the Earl of Aboyne, presented him to the living 
of Orton Longueville with St. Botolph Bridge, Hunting- 
don, where he remained for the next eight years. During 
this time his thoughts turned to missionary endeavour, 
and an appeal from Bishop Jacob Mountain‘ (who was 

* Mr. Lydekker is archivist to the S.P.G. 


* The earldom was created by James VI and I in 1623. The family 
descends from Alexander Stewart, fourth hereditary Lord Steward of Scotland 
in the thirteenth century, the ancestor of the Royal House of Stuart. 

2 The first battle of the War (Lexington) was fought on April rgth, 1775; 
and Queen Victoria succeeded her uncle, William IV, on June 2oth, 1837. 


* Deacon, December 23rd, 1798, Priest, May 19th, 1799. 
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then in England) for missionaries for Canada decided him 
to offer himself for the work. He accordingly resigned 
his Rectory and having received an appointment as an 
S.P.G. missionary at St. Armand, Quebec Province, he 
sailed for Canada in July, 1807. 

The parish of St. Armand was situated some seventy 


_ miles south-east of Montreal near the boundary of Canada 


and the United States, in a country “ which scarcely 


- furnished the necessaries of life,’® on account of the 


difficulties of communication. The story has been handed 
down that on his arrival at the mission Stewart put up at 
the only tavern in the village where he asked the landlord 
if he could use the one large room in the house to hold 
service the next morning, which was Sunday. The land- 


' lord, however, tried to dissuade him, saying that not long 


before a preacher had come to settle there, but that after 
some time he had found the people so wicked and aban- 
doned that he left in despair. To this Stewart replied, 
** Then this is the very place of duty for me—here I am 
needed, and by God’s grace here I will remain, and trust 
to Him in Whose hand are the hearts of all people, for 
success.”* For the next few weeks Stewart officiated in 
the tavern until he acquired the use of a small school- 
house where he first held service on November 2oth. 
His example soon influenced the people and within 


_ eighteen months after his arrival a church (Trinity) was 


built at Frelighsburg in the eastern part of the parish, 
which he opened on January 29th, 1809, in the presence 
of a congregation of a thousand persons. Encouraged by 
this success Stewart set about building a church at Philips- 
burg, some twelve miles distant at the western end of the 
parish. The cost of this building amounted to nearly 


- £850 of which the missionary contributed one-fifth as he 


had previously done for the church at Frelighsburg. The 
4 First Bishop of Quebec. 


5 Letter, Stewart to his mother, quoted in Lives of Missionaries, North 
America, (S.P.C.K.). 


6 Hawkins, Annals of the Diocese of Quebec, p. 42. 
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new church, which was dedicated to St. Paul, was em- 
bellished “‘ with a handsome belfry and steeple,’” and 
was opened for service in July, 1811. 

Besides the work in his own large parish, Stewart made 
several visits to Skeldon in the neighbouring state of © 
Vermont. It was on one of these occasions that he — 
inadvertently used the prayer for the King and Royal © 
Family, to the scarcely veiled annoyance of the patriotic — 
feelings of his Republican congregation. On the matter 
being mentioned to him before the end of the service, 
Stewart at once made amends for his mistake by saying, © 
““ My friends, I entirely forgot that I was out of His 
Majesty’s dominions ; come, let us pray for the President 
of the United States,” and then offered up the corre- | 
sponding state prayer as used in the American Prayer 
Book.® Such an instance of Stewart’s frankness and 
benignity was not lost upon his hearers and no doubt 
tended to lessen the bitterness between the combatants on 
the Vermont border in the War with the United States of 
1812. During this upheaval many of Stewart’s parish- 
ioners quitted the province while others were called out 
to meet the invaders. At the conclusion of the war, 
September 13th, 1814, was fixed for a general thanks- | 
giving throughout Canada which Stewart duly observed 
in his mission.’ 

In the following year Stewart paid a visit to England 
where he collected £2,000 for the erection of churches in © 
Canada." While in England he received the degree of © 
Doctor of Divinity honoris causa from Oxford University, 
and on his return to Canada in November, 1817, he was 
appointed by the S.P.G. to the mission of Hatley, Quebec 
Province, his former parish of St. Armand having been 


7 S.P.G. Journal, Vol. 30, p. 129. 

8 Ibid., p. 231. 

* Hawkins, Annals of the Diocese of Quebec, p. 311. 
0 S.P.G. Journal, Vol. 30, p. 447. 


11 This sum was instrumental in building 24 churches, c.f. The Stewart 
Missions (W. J. D. Waddilove, ed.). Fis ‘ 
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in charge of the Rev. James Reid who was now confirmed 


in his appointment. The district of Hatley had been 


almost entirely neglected, and with characteristic zeal 
Dr. Stewart at once began to build a church to which he 


_ himself gave a substantial sum from the funds he had 


} 


i 


| 
f 


raised in England. While at Hatley Dr. Stewart was 
visited by Dr. G. J. Mountain (son of the first Bishop of 


» Quebec) who found him occupying “‘ a small garret in a 


wooden house, reached by something more like a ladder 


' than a staircase: here he had one room in which were 


his little open bed, his books and his writing-table— 
everything of the plainest possible kind. The farmer’s 


family, who lived below, boarded him and his servant. 


. . . And here, buried in the woods and looking out 


upon the dreary landscape of snow some thousands of 
_miles away from all his connexions, many of whom were 


of the highest nobility of Britain, this simple and single- 


hearted man, very far from strong in bodily health, was 


labouring to build up the Church of God among a people 
who were utter strangers to the Church of England. . . ’’® 
A further description of Dr. Stewart’s style of living is thus 
recorded by the Rev. C. Jackson, who succeeded him at 


| Hatley in 1819 :—‘* Dr. Stewart usually confined himself 


| 


to his duties for three days each week and the other three 


were spent in visiting and exhorting the people from house 


to house. Each returning Friday was devoted to fasting, 


meditation and prayer; his dinner on this day was salt 


and potatoes; and he never left his room on such 


occasions except when necessity required... . 


99 


In 1818 large numbers of English emigrants came to 


Canada and in the following year some 12,000 persons 
arrived. Dr. Stewart considered that he should give his 


services to these newcomers by becoming an itinerant 
missionary. He, therefore, resigned from the mission at 
Hatley and in 1820 he made his first tour over a wide 


12 Rev. J. Reid had for 3 years been acting as school-master to the mission 
during Dr. Stewart’s incumbency. 


18 Lives of Missionaries, North America (S.P.C.K.), pp. 184, 185. 
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circuit of nearly 2,000 miles, which took six months to | 
complete." Towards the end of this year he went to} 
England, chiefly for the purpose of seeing his mother who | 
was now at an advanced age. 

On his return to Canada in the spring of 1822, Dr. | 
Stewart resumed his missionary journeys. In the course 
of his tour he visited the settlements of the Mohawk 
Indians at the Grand River (near Niagara) and at the 
Bay of Quinté (near Kingston, Ontario) which had been 
reserved by the government for the tribesmen after their | 
loyal adherence to the British during the American” 
Revolutionary War. At the Grand River settlement Dr. 
Stewart conducted a service in the Mohawk Church. A 
chief named Aaron Hill, who had acted as interpreter for 
the Society’s missionaries for forty years, translated the 
Doctor’s address. During this visit Dr. Stewart met John 
Brant, chief and Government Superintendent of the 
Mohawks and son of the celebrated Joseph Brant (Thayen- 
danegea) the last paramount chief of the Iroquois 
Confederation of the ‘‘ Six Nations.’’*, 

In the following year Bishop Mountain chose Dr. 
Stewart as his commissioner to England to defend the 
claim of the Church to her rights under the Act of Parlia- - 
ment which allocated one-seventh of all lands to be known 
as “‘ Clergy Reserves.’ This Act (passed in 1790) had 
been attacked in the Canadian House of Assembly. Dr. 
Stewart returned in November, 1824, and continued his 
missionary labours, and on the death of Bishop Mountain 
in June, 1825, he was appointed by the English Govern- 
ment to be the second Bishop of Quebec. He again went 
to England and was consecrated on January st, 1826, at 
Lambeth Palace Chapel. On his return to Canada by 
way of New York, he preached in Trinity Church, at the 


request of Bishop Hobart,* and on June 4th he was 

14 §.P.G. Annual Report, 1821. 

15 Tbid., 1823. 

*® This was (probably) the first time that an English ecclesiastic had 
preached in Trinity Church, N.Y., since the last English Rector, Chas 
Inglis (afterwards the first Colonial Bishop, Nova Scotia, 1787) had ‘deliverell 
his farewell sermon to the loyalist congregation more than 40 years before. 
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enthroned as Bishop in the Cathedral Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Quebec. In the course of the summer of this year 
the new Bishop visited a great part of Upper and Lower 
Canada from Montreal to Niagara. During this visi- 
tation he held confirmations at Quebec, Montreal, York 
(Toronto) and Kingston, in which 677 persons received 
the rite at his hands.’ The hardships of such a journey 
-are difficult to appreciate to-day: it involved several 
‘months of travelling by waggon, on horseback or on foot 
through a country without roads and in a climate varying 
from “ heat-waves ”’ of 100 degrees to almost arctic con- 
ditions of 10 degrees below zero. Through this vast 
wilderness of primeval forest and plain, only thinly 
' scattered settlements were found where the farmer and 
_“ Jumber-jack ” lived in primitive log-huts and shanties, 
_ often in month-long solitude. Such were the conditions 
' which the Bishop and his brethren were called upon to 
' encounter in their labours, but few references to these and 
_ other difficulties which must have been encountered are 
_found among the missionaries’ letters. This was their 
'ordinary routine, and such circumstances were not 
_ regarded by them as worthy of remark. 
The Bishop’s labours for the next ten years present an 
, extraordinary record of indomitable energy and zeal 
» which taxed his powers of endurance to the uttermost. 
) With the exception of some months spent in England in 
) 1831, the detailed accounts of his activities (which are 
' reprinted in the S.P.G. Annual Reports) are a repetition of 
his many visitations made at regular intervals through 
_ his enormous diocese. In addition to his spiritual labours 
_ the Bishop had to find time to attend the sittings of the 
» Legislative Council of Lower Canada to which he had been 
| appointed by a Royal Mandamus in July, 1826. 
| Towards the end of his life Bishop Stewart found his 
strength insufficient to fulfil the great demands which 
_ were made upon it, and in 1834 he wrote to the S.P.G. 
‘ expressing the hope that a suffragan bishop might be 


/ 12 §.P.G. Annual Report, 1826. 
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appointed as ‘‘ the extent of the diocese, comprising the 
two Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, is so great 
that it is quite out of my power to watch over and attend 
to its interests sufficiently.’”’** His proposal was sanctioned 
by the Government, and Archdeacon G. J. Mountain was 
consecrated as coadjutor-bishop, with the title of Bishop of 
Montreal, on February 14th, 1836. | 

In the autumn of the same year Bishop Stewart left 
Canada for the last time. The strain of the long years 
of faithful service in the mission field had taken a full toll 
of his strength, and feeling that his days were numbered 
he wished to see once more the country of his birth. He 
stayed for a short time with his brother, the Hon. Edward 
Stewart, at Brighton, and after an ineffectual attempt to 
return to his old home in Wigtownshire, he went to live 
in London with his nephew, the Earl of Galloway, at whose 
house he entered into his rest on July 13th, 1837. 

Of the many tributes paid to his memory may be 
recalled that of his successor, Bishop G. J. Mountain: 
** The decease of the Bishop of Quebec deprives the Church 
in Canada of one who was her boast and her blessing, and 
the clergy of a father and a friend. I have myself lost a 
personal friend, who had honoured me with his most 
intimate confidence ; and I succeed to his charge with 
much fear and trembling, having no hope of ever doing 
what he has done, but at the same time with a determin- 
ation, by the help of God, to follow up whatever he had 
put in train to the utmost of my power.’ 

In the hundred years which have passed since the death 
of Bishop Stewart the Church in Canada has developed 
into a great and thriving organization which has expanded 
to the farthest limits of the Dominion. It has been 
rightly said that “ Canada has been the gainer to an 
extent not generally known by his self-denying devotion 
to the cause of God.” 

18 JTbid., 1835. 
© Quoted by Hawkins in Annals of the Diocese of Quebec, p. 120. 


Bi eae The Bishops of the Church of England in Canada and Newfoundland 
(1896). 
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EVANGELIZING AND 
| PROSELYTIZING 
IN MODERN INDIA 


By E. C. DEWICK * 


| ° ° ° ° ° 
| missionary circles in India to draw a sharp 


6 be) 


CO recent years it has become the custom in some 


( 


| contrast between “ evangelizing ”’ and “ prosely- 


tizing,”’ commending the former and condemning the 


latter. “‘ Our aim is to evangelize; but of course we 
are careful not to proselytize ! 1°? It can hardly be said 
that this contrast is pagal in the original meanings 
‘of the two terms ; for a “ proselyte’’ in New Testament 
‘times was simply one who “came over” to Judaism 
from some other religion; and there is no necessary 
inconsistency between proclaiming good news (“ evan- 
gelization’’) and urging those who hear the news to 
respond by ‘ ‘ coming over”’ to the religion in which 
_the good news is proclaimed. Indeed, in practice we 
‘often find that one and the same type of missionary 
activity is described by its admirers as “‘ evangelization,” 

_and by its detractors as “ proselytization.” Perhaps, 
however, the contrast is justified by (and almost certainly 
it is, consciously or sub-consciously, based upon) the 
‘contrast between our Lord’s command to “ evangelize 
_all the nations,’ and His condemnation of “ proselytizing ” 
-as practised by the Pharisees of His day. In any case 
‘it serves to draw attention to the fact that a change of 
religion may be induced by motives either good or bad, 


/  * The Rev. E. C. Dewick is Principal of St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur, 
| India. 
| 
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and it invites us to consider the important question : 
Should a Christian missionary urge upon those who 
respond to Christ’s evangel the necessity for leaving their 
old religious community, and joining the membership 
of the Christian Church ? 

To missionaries of a past generation such a question 
could hardly have occurred ; for the answer to it appeared 
to be so obviously in the affirmative. Xavier and Schwarz, 


Carey and Duff, Henry Martyn and Bishop Heber, | 


Salvationist and Anglo-Catholic, all alike assumed that 
** conversion ’’—the goal for which they strove so gallantly 
and ceaselessly—must of necessity include a complete 
breach with “‘ heathenism”’ and a “‘ coming over” to 
membership in some branch of the Christian Church. 
In that sense, they were all “ proselytizers.””> No doubt 
the term “ proselytizing’’ has at times come to be 
associated with the use of undesirable methods ; unwise 
promises, verging at times towards bribery, to induce a 
change of community ; unfair use of the prestige which 
attaches to the missionary as a member of the ruling 
race ; inadequate preparation before baptism ; and so 
forth. Such methods, however, are condemned by all 
right-minded missionaries, though there may still be 
room for differences of opinion as to what constitutes 
‘inadequate preparation,” or at what point legitimate 
persuasion becomes illegitimate pressure or enticement. 

But these, after all, are secondary considerations, 
which leave untouched the major issue, which is, whether, 
in the case of those born in the non-Christian com- 


munities, Christian discipleship must in all cases involve 


separation from these communities, and membership in 
the organized Christian Church. 

This major issue has been raised in India insistently 
of late, not only by external critics of Christian missions, 
but by some who publicly—and, as far as can be judged, 
sincerely—profess themselves to be disciples of Jesus 
Christ. Men such as O. Kandaswamy Chetty, and with 
them a small but increasing number of younger Indian 
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Christians, are asking: ‘‘ Why do missionaries demand 
of their converts that they shall cut themselves off from 
their ancient religious heritage, and join a community 
in which the predominant influences have been in the 
past (and still to a large extent are) non-Indian, and 
which is consequently alien in spirit from the tradition 
and culture of India?” They maintain that it is quite 
possible for a convert to be a sincere and loyal follower 
of Jesus Christ while remaining a member of his old 
religious community, and without seeking admission to 
any of the organized branches of the Christian Church. 

Among the missionaries themselves few have so far 
openly expressed agreement with the above contention ; 
but it is evident that there are a good many who feel 
that it demands serious consideration, and cannot be 
merely dismissed as preposterous. The authors of 
Re-thinking Missions,* for instance, who certainly represent 
an influential section of Christian opinion both in and 
outside America, lay down a definition of missionary 


_ work, as co-operation with other religions in “‘a common 


search for truth” (page 47), which clearly does not 
involve (and perhaps does not even permit) any universal 
demand for change of community on the part of converts 
to Christianity. And there are signs that the views 
expressed in Re-thinking Missions are shared by a good 
many missionaries, though admittedly not, at the present 
time, by the majority. 

At least the issue raised demands careful considera- 
tion ; and it is the purpose of this article, not to lay 
down a final answer, but to submit certain considerations 
which need to be weighed before a final answer is given. 

The problem may be approached along two lines— 
the one theological, and the other practical. Let us 
first consider the theological implications of the problem. 
One great type of Christian theology has always laid 
great stress on the organized Church as the Divine Society 
on earth, the Body of Christ, possessing unique authority 

* The Report of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry (U.S.A.), 1932 
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and grace, so that outside the Church there can normally 
be no salvation. In the Roman Church, these claims | 
are made exclusively for those Christians who are 
organized under obedience to the Pope of Rome. Among | 
Anglo-Catholics, and the Orthodox Churches of the East, 
they are extended somewhat further, to include all 
Christian bodies which inherit the Apostolic Succession | 
through the Episcopate. Among some of the more 
conservative Evangelical Churches, the “company of the | 
faithful’ is defined according to various doctrinal 
standards which are held to be the necessary marks of 
“the true Church,” the Body of Christ. 

Now wherever the ‘‘ Body of Christ ” on earth is held — 
to be co-terminous with any one organization, or any 
group of visible organizations, it is obviously essential 
that every convert who desires to be a true disciple of 
Christ must become a member of that organization by 
means of its recognized method of admission, i.e. in this 
case by baptism. Only thus can he come within the 
assured sphere of salvation. 

This view of the organized Church as the only Ark 
of Salvation is characteristic not only of Western Catholi- — 
cism, but also (in perhaps a lesser degree) of the Eastern | 
Churches, and it was retained in principle by Luther 
and Calvin, who while rejecting the claims of the Medieval _ 
Church, insisted, as firmly as the divines of the Council - 
of Trent, that outside “the Church’’ (the company of 
faithful believers) there is no salvation. 

Again, the ‘ Neo-Calvinism ”’ of Karl Barth and his 
followers, though highly critical of all organized forms of 
Christianity, leads them in this matter to practical 
conclusions similar to those of Catholics. For it is a 
fundamental principle with them that Christ is ‘‘ wholly 
other,” when compared with all human life; and 
Christianity therefore is “ wholly other,” when compared 
with any non-Christian religion. To attempt to find in 
Christianity “‘ The Crown of Hinduism” or of any other 
religion is (to the Barthian) to surrender the very essence 
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of the Gospel; and Christian discipleship involves the 
most complete and thoroughgoing breach with all other 
religious beliefs and practices. 

Therefore, in the missions of those Churches which 


to-day inherit, and desire to maintain, the traditions 


either of Medieval Christendom, or of Luther and Calvin 
—as well as among those missionaries who have come 
under the influence of Karl Barth and his school—it 
seems to be logically impossible to admit any claim that 
the convert to Christianity may remain in his old religious 
community as “an unbaptized disciple of Christ,” or 
even as a baptized believer who does not attach himself 
to any existing Christian organization. 

The only case in which some concession might be 
permitted, on the above theological basis, would be if 
any of the non-Christian communities were willing to 
permit a convert to Christianity to confess his faith by 
baptism, and abstain from all religious rites contrary to 
Christian principles, and at the same time to continue 
to live within his old community as a social member 
thereof. In that case, even on the basis of the strictest 
churchmanship, there might be room for negotiations 
as to the terms on which this arrangement might be 
permitted, and the measure of conformity to traditional 
customs which might be allowed by the Church. 

But at present, in India, neither Hinduism nor Islam 
on the one hand, nor the Christian Church on the other 
hand, have shown any disposition to discuss such a modus 
vivend:. (I am informed that in other countries, such 
as China, it has to some extent been put into practice.) 

Not all Christians, however, are prepared to identify 
** the body of Christ ” on earth with any existing Church, 
or group of Churches. Instead of Cyprian’s motto: 
Exira ecclesiam, nulla salus, they prefer to stress the 
liberty of the Spirit of God to work where He wills. 
Even in the Roman Communion there is at least a 
theoretical recognition that ‘“‘ the soul of the Church ” 
is not identical with any visible organization, and may 
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include some who are known as Christians only to God. 


Wycliffe and Zwingli, among the Reformers, held a 
similar opinion ; and in modern times this would prob- 


ably be the normal view in the more liberal Evangelical | 
Churches, as well as of many individuals in the Anglican | 


and Orthodox Communions. 
Now where it is held that the ‘‘ true Church” does 


not altogether coincide with any existing Church-— 


organization, it follows that salvation may be possible 
outside the organized Church. In that case, the question 


whether converts to Christianity should, or should not, 


in all cases “‘join the Church” cannot be ruled out on ~ 


a priort grounds of fundamental doctrine ; it is a legitimate 
subject for discussion, and it may be decided, partly 
at least, on the basis of practical considerations. It is 
indeed from the point of view of practical considerations 
that many Christians will probably prefer to approach 


the question, and we may now turn to discuss some of | 


these. 

It seems to be agreed by the majority of thoughtful 
men in India, of all communities, that an individual 
ought to be allowed to change his religious community, 


if he conscientiously so desires. In practice, indeed, any — 


such attempt is furiously resented, not only by the orthodox 
leaders of Hinduism and Islam, but even more, by the 
rank and file. (A similar phenomenon is not unknown 
in Christian circles; for instance, in Ireland, when a 
question arises of ‘“‘ conversion’? in either direction 
between Catholicism and Protestantism.) But some 
years ago in India, when a group of leaders of all the 
major communities—Hindu, Muslim, Christian—met at 
Delhi, on the occasion of Mahatma Gandhi’s fast, to try 
to find a way of peace among themselves, one of the 
resolutions which was passed (I believe unanimously) 
recognized explicitly the lawfulness of ‘‘ conversion ” 
from one community to other, provided that the motives 
are sincerely religious and conscientious. It was agreed 
that such change of community cannot be ruled out as 
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inadmissible, on the a priori grounds that every man 
must abide in that religious community in which he 
was born, though the latter view has always been vigor- 
ously upheld by Mahatma Gandhi himself. 

But, granting that change of community is theoretically 
admissible, is it practically desirable? That is the next 
point we have to consider. First, let us note one point 
in favour of encouraging such a change. In practice, 
it is exceedingly difficult for the average convert to 
Christianity to maintain the Christian standard of conduct 
and life if he remains living in his old community. In 
India, social and family ties are far stronger than in the 
West ; and every day in the home, in a thousand little 
ways, the individual, however idealistic he may be, is 
forced to conform to the average standards of his com- 
munity and kinsfolk, which often are definitely sub- 
Christian. Occasionally, indeed, the convert has grace 
and strength enough to win over those around him to 
higher ways. But only too often it is he who is gradually 
drawn down to lower levels. Especially is this the case 
if the Christian disciple does not regularly associate 
himself with other Christians in their worship and social 
life. ‘The Christian life is not meant to be lived alone, 
and few there be who can do this effectively. 

Besides this, in Hinduism especially, there is constant 
social pressure to participate in rites, religious or quasi- 
religious, which are really inconsistent with Christ’s 
principles ; and yet to refuse these is to cause pain and 


perplexity to one’s nearest and dearest kinsfolk. 


These are some of the practical difficulties of the 


» converted disciple of Christ who elects to remain within 
' his old community. 


On the other hand, the alternative is not without 


its problems and disadvantages. Where ‘ mass conver- 


sion” takes place, in mass-movement areas, the truly 


‘ religious motive is often very slight ; the predominant 


motive is social or political—the desire for betterment 
in the world ; and while the outward form of baptism 
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is observed, the “inward part or thing signified” is in 


most cases either lacking or present only in a most 


rudimentary form. Some of the most tragically degraded 
sections of the Christian community in India are found 


in ex-mass-movement areas, where the “ in-gathering” — 
was rapid, and an occasion of great joy at the time, — 
But the seed was sown in such shallow soil that “ after — 
a short while it withered away”; and now the moral — 
and spiritual level of these Christian communities is in — 
no way above (in some cases, alas! obviously below) — 


that of the ‘‘ heathen’? communities around them. 


That is not true, of course, of all mass-movements— 


indeed, we do well to remember that the conversion of 


England was itself largely a “‘ mass-movement ”’ ; but the | 


danger is real, and needs to be recognized. 

Nor is the case of the individual convert, who comes 
out from his old community and joins the Church, an 
easy one. Very often he is not really welcomed by the 
rank and file of his new community. Especially if he is 
high caste and they of low caste origin, they suspect his 
motives, and feel he is not really ‘‘ one of themselves.” 
So he is often thrown back upon the foreign missionary, 


and becomes, to his own chagrin and loss of self-respect, ~ 


29 


a “hanger-on of the mission,’ dependent on foreign 
money for all his prospects, an outcaste from his old 


kinsfolk, and yet never identified with his new “ spiritual _ 


brethren.” Notable exceptions among individual con- 
verts there are, of course; men and women who by 
force of character, and the grace of God, have won for 
themselves a place of leadership, recognized alike by 
missionary and Indian Christian. For these we may 


indeed thank God; and such leaders have often been | 


truly ““ made ”’ by means of the testing fire of persecution, 
sorrow and suffering through which they have passed. 
No “unbaptized disciple of Christ” has so far ever 
achieved what some of these baptized converts have 
achieved. But over and against these, we have, alas! to seta 


large number of converts who have never seemed to find — 
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satisfaction after their break with their old traditions. 
They are soon disillusioned with the Christian community 
as they find it; longings for their old traditions revive, 


_ and go deep into the soul ; their position of dependence 


on the foreign missionary becomes more and more galling, 
and in not a few cases the end is a relapse back to the 
old community, in a spirit of disillusionment and bitter- 
ness against the Christian Church. What then is our 
conclusion ? 

To form a balanced judgment of the problem we 
have to look on both sides of the picture. If our theological 
principles require us to lay down a fixed and unalterable 
rule of baptism and joining the Church for all converts, 


_ then, of course, cadit questio, there is nothing more to be 


said. But ifnot, we shall probably feel that each individual 
case requires separate and careful consideration. It goes 
without saying that every inquirer needs to be tested 
most carefully, as to the purity of his motives, his under- 


' standing of the Gospel, and his faith in God. But even 


when these have been fully assured, it may be that we 
shall conclude that not in every case is it God’s purpose 
that the inquirer should ‘‘ come out ”’ and join the Church. 
To advise against this is indeed a grave responsibility ; 
it may be depriving the seeker of the fellowship that 
he needs ; it may be depriving the Church of a possible 


' leader and prophet whom she needs. No missionary 


would lightly undertake such a responsibility. But yet 
I do not think we can rule out the possibility that in some 


’ cases, the (perhaps) harder way of Christian witness 


within the old community may be God’s purpose for His 
disciple. 
In the majority of cases, the way of baptism and Church 


‘ membership is doubtless the normal and right way for 
' the disciple of Christ. It ought to be the znvariable way, 


if only the Church on earth were more truly “ the Body 
of Christ ’—a body filled with His Spirit of Love. Too 
often, alas! that is not so. Litigation, party factions, 


' slanders, hatreds, even crimes, seem often to be as 
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prevalent within the Christian Church as they are outside. 
Indeed it is this which constitutes the major element in 
the problem which we have been considering ; and the 
‘problem of the convert’ will never be solved except 
side by side with a spiritual uplift of the Church. ‘“ The 
supreme argument against Christianity,” said a leading 
Hindu philosopher once to the present writer, “is the 
commonplace moral and spiritual level of most of you 
Christians ; to me it seems to show little or no sign of 
those ‘ supernatural’ qualities which you Christians claim — 
for yourselves in your prayers and hymns.” 
Too often that is only too true. The Church, both 
in India and England, does appear very “ common- 
place”? to the impartial observer. But whenever the 
Church ceases (as she does at times, especially under 
persecution) to be commonplace, and shows herself 
instinct with life and power that is more than human, 
then there is no longer any “ problem” for the convert 
who desires to follow Christ. Such a Church will be his 
natural spiritual home, and every Christian missionary will 
then be able with unhesitating confidence to urge the 


convert to join himself to “the company of Christ’s © 
faithful people.” 
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*“NEITHER JEW NOR 
GREEK’’:; DOES THE 
| CHURCH BELIEVE IT? 


By RUTH ROUSE * 


i CONFERENCE on the Christian Approach to the 
Jew!” To many a strange subject. ‘‘ Missions 
to Jews’ bring to the minds of some of us the 

endeavours of sundry elderly pious and rather cranky 

relatives to impress on our youthful minds certain wild 

_ views on prophecy. ‘There is nothing ‘“ cranky ” about the 

' Christian approach to the Jew in the mind of the Inter- 

national Missionary Council—that staff college of the world- 

_ wide missionary enterprise—which convened the Vienna 

Conference. 

Nor was it a collection of Christian eccentrics who 

! gathered there—a hundred or more delegates from North 

America and Great Britain, Scandinavia, Germany, 

' Holland, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 

' Roumania, Palestine and Egypt. The Bishop in Jerusalem 

| snatched time to be there, though the conference was 

held on the eve of the publication of the Palestine Com- 

/ mission Report ; the Reverend William Paton, Secretary 

of the International Missionary Council, was there 

| throughout, though the Oxford Conference on Church, 

Community and State, in which he had heavy responsi- 

| bilities, was about to open. There were university pro- 

fessors, editors, and an American Methodist bishop. 

_Edwyn Bevan had prepared a paper, and so, amongst 

several critical but friendly Jews, had Dr. Singer, his 

co-editor in The Legacy of Israel. About half the delegates 
were Hebrew Christians, amongst them men of weight 


* Miss Ruth Rouse is one of the secretaries of the Missionary Council of 
| the Church Assembly. 
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and note, e.g. Professor Kohnstamm, Professor of Educa- 


tion in Amsterdam University, who contributed an 
important survey of the causes of anti-Semitism. 
Significant for the future was a group of able young 


university men and women, who are giving their lives — 


with conviction to the Christian approach to the Jew, 
and are proud to be allowed to call themselves missionaries 
to Israel. 


OUR WORLD NEIGHBOUR THE JEW 


A survey of the Jewish field in nearly fifty countries — 
had been prepared in advance. No such thorough | 
investigation has been made before, and the conference — 


began by studying its implications for the Christian 
Church. 

We looked at Jewry in lands where we scarcely knew 
that Jews existed. Birobidjian, in easternmost Siberia, 
is an autonomous Jewish Republic set up by the Soviet 
Government for Russian Jews and Jews from elsewhere. 
Already there are 21,000 Jews there in Birobidjian, a state 
with modern agricultural and industrial institutions, and 


ee ee ee ee nnn sh sm —— 


up-to-date schools and colleges. Here, as throughout — 


Russia, the Jew is treated like any other citizen ; the — 


result in many cases is the disintegration of his religion, 
and his disappearance as a Jew. In South America there 


are 350,000 Jews, chiefly in the large cities of Brazil, — 


Uruguay and Argentina. Formerly they came in from 
Russia, to-day largely from Poland and Germany. Until 
three years ago the Christian Church had no single worker 
on their behalf; to-day there is one, but only one. 
Under the Southern Cross, too, is South Africa, with 
a quarter of a million Jews, including many of its most 
distinguished citizens. For the first time in the Union’s 
history an anti-Semitic movement has appeared, and 
measures have been taken by the Government to prevent 
further Jewish immigrants. Going north, besides the large 
colonies of Jews in North Africa from Egypt to Morocco, 
there are 100,000 so-called Falasha Jews in Abyssinia, 
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claiming descent from the Jews who accompanied the 
Queen of Sheba. Many of these have been converted 
through the work of the Church Missions to Jews ; so 
ikeen are they on evangelizing their fellow countrymen 
) that within the last few months there have been several 
«baptisms, even though, like all other non-Roman mission- 
aries, the Society’s missionaries have been obliged to 
Heave Abyssinia. Evangelistic zeal, too, characterizes the 
‘Hebrew Christians in Iran, gered into the tiny 
\Iranian Church, once more through the effort of the 
-Church Mission to Jews. 

_ In the United States there are close on four million 
»Jews, more than in any other land. Two million are in 
|New York alone. They form 3°68 of the entire popula- 
tion of the U.S.A., and Jewish communities, large or 
‘small, are to be found in at least 10,000 cities or towns. 
| The local Christian churches in these 10,000 centres have 
jan inescapable responsibility for their neighbour, the 
Jew. 


WHERE THE JEW IS A STORM CENTRE 


__ The lands where the Jew is a storm centre to-day are 
‘Palestine, Germany, Poland, Roumania. World Jewry 
sand world Islam are watching with sympathies only 
(too active, while the fate of their co-religionists in 
‘Palestine is being weighed in the counsels of the 
‘nations. 

_ Within Germany a relentless policy of suppression is 
‘crushing or starving out the Jew, and there are in Europe 
to-day at least 100,000 Jewish or non-Aryan exiles from 
Germany. They are adrift, no country wishful to shelter 
them or willing to let them find work. In both Poland 
and Roumania violent anti-Jewish riots take place only 
too frequently (and often in the universities) despite 
Government efforts to suppress these manifestations. 
Poland, on economic grounds, is proposing to send one 
million Jews out of its borders, at the rate of 75,000 


a year. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM INCREASING EVERYWHERE | 

Ten years ago, when the first International Conferences | 
were held at Budapest and Warsaw on the Christian | 
Approach to the Jew, the main question under discussion | 
was Zionism; at Vienna it was anti-Semitism. Careful | 
reports from every part of the world were unanimous | 
that not only was anti-Semitism rampant in the countries | 
where it has always existed, but that it is spreading 
rapidly all over the world. Wherever there is a National | 
Socialist or Fascist party, however small, there anti-} 
Semitism is deliberately fostered, and the discredited } 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion are shamelessly brought 
into play once more to prove the existence of a Jewish 
plot to seize world power. This deliberate fostering of 
anti-Semitism is a world menace and serious enough in 
its repercussion on world politics and world economics, | 
What is far more serious is that, in this matter, the Church } 
is not without blame. 


ANTI-SEMITISM WITHIN THE CHURCH 


Race problems confront the Church in every land— 
exacerbated relations between black and white, ruling 
race and subject race, Slav and Teuton, and so forth. 
There is but one race problem which is universal—strain 
and strife between Jew and Gentile, the oldest of all race 
questions, and pre-eminently the race problem of the} 
Church. It ante-dates the Christian era, but it soon’ 
became a dominating issue in the early Church: the 
acid test, as Paul saw, of the unity of the Church, of 
the Church’s belief in the Fatherhood of God, and of the 
Church’s submission to the Spirit of Jesus. Then it was 
the Jewish Christians who sought to exclude Gentiles 
from the full privileges of the Church ; to-day, the case 
is reversed, but throughout the Christian era there have 
always been those within the Church who refuse the 
doctrine that there “cannot be Jew and Greek” in the 


one body, and who, acting as Churchmen, persecute the 
Jew in the name of our Lord. 
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It is still the case to-day. Neither the Roman Catholic 
_ Church in Poland nor the Orthodox Church in Roumania 
takes an anti-Semitic attitude, but it cannot be denied 
_that many Roman priests in the one land and Orthodox 
_ priests in the other are guilty of encouraging and taking 
part in anti-Semitic action. Nor are the Protestant 
_ Churches without blame. Not only in Germany is the 
_ “German Christian ”’ section of the Evangelical Church 
committed to the exclusion of the Jewish converts from 
_ the Christian ministry and from all office in the Church, 
| so that “ Paul or even Jesus Himself’? would be debarred 
| from the humblest Church appointment ; not only do 
some of its ministers and leaders endeavour to suppress 
| the use of the Old Testament as being a “‘ Jewish ” book, 
_ and to prove that our Lord was not a Jew ;_ but in Austria 
\the Lutheran Church accepts Jewish converts most 
; 
i 


_unwillingly, and recently refused baptism to two young 
-men because “they looked too Jewish.” And where 
sins of commission against the Jew are absent, some of 
-our Churches (there are glorious exceptions) cannot be 
jacquitted of omission to protest against anti-Semitism, 
_and to preach the brotherhood of all races in the Christian 
‘faith, including the Jew. 


|WHAT THEN CAN THE CHURCH DO ? 
_ On the main lines of action the Vienna Conference 
had no doubt. 


1. The Church must preach Christ to the Jew. Some 
Christians there are who think that in the name of 
avoiding all discrimination against the Jew the Church 
‘should cease from all effort to preach Christ to them 
‘during this time of persecution. They are wrong: 
-Christian missions are amongst all races and religions a 
force which makes for peace and understanding, not for 
| strife and misunderstanding. Now, as of old, where Christ 
-is known, the wall of partition between Jew and Gentile 
breaks down. The Jew begins to see that those who truly 


| 
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follow Christ are his friends. The committee on the 
Christian Approach has done something to bring Jews 
and Christians, Rabbis and Christian ministers, Jewish and 


Christian students, together in friendly conference, the | 


Christian point of view being in no way slurred over. 
It is surely significant that the secretary of the com- 
mittee, Dr. Conrad Hoffman, and its late president, 
Canon Gould, of the Missionary Society of the Canadian 


Church, were asked by the Federation of Polish Jews 


in America to go to Poland on their behalf, to make a 
comprehensive study of the difficult position of Jews in 
Poland at this time ; a mission which they were able to 
accept and to fulfil. 

Moreover, from country after country, evidence reached 


the Vienna Conference that, despite the anti-Semitic — 


attitude of many so-called Christians, and despite the 
fact that the Jew in many lands has to-day no worldly 


) 


inducements whatever to become a Christian, baptisms | 
into the Christian Church after a strenuous and lengthy — 
testing are increasing, not diminishing, and that even 
in Germany itself, where such baptisms are actually — 


illegal. 


2. The Church must speak with no uncertain sound on the 


dangers of anti-Semitism in the world, and still more within 
the Church. As a first step the International Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jew, “‘ realizing that 
the Conference on Church, Community and State, about 
to meet at Oxford, could make its voice heard widely 
amongst the Churches in all lands,’ sent forward a 
memorandum from Vienna to Oxford, which was pre- 
sented to the Conference and distributed to every member. 
It ran as follows : 


The fact of anti-Semitism is proved, by the ample material 
in the possession of the Committee, to be of growing importance 
and menace in the world. It constitutes one of the principal 
denials in modern life of the Christian doctrine of man. It is 
an attack upon the unity of the Una Sancta, it is even a denial 
of the person of Christ Himself. 
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It has been largely instrumental in aggravating existing 
economic and socials strains until they have become intolerable. 
The human misery created, maintained and at the same time 
concealed by the influence of anti-Semitism, is difficult to 
estimate. Graver, however, than the volume of human misery 
is the poisoning of the spirit, the drying up of sympathy and the 
warping of judgment caused by the influence of anti-Semitism, 
especially among the young. Deepest of all is the denial which 
anti-Semitism offers to the Unity of the Church, and to the 
meaning of the Person of Christ Himself. 

The Committee would further ask the Conference to consider 
the terrible fact that this problem is not (like many the Conference 
will consider) that of an influence external to the Christian 
Church with which it must make its account, but also of an 
evil within the Church. Anti-Semitism ante-dates Christianity 
and it is not suggested that it is a purely Christian phenomenon, 
but it is aided by false Christian teaching and results in the 
appalling situation, present in several countries, where Christian 
Churches are reluctant, or frankly refuse, to receive a Jewish 
convert. It is plain that where racial and physical conditions of 
church membership override the conversion of heart and will, 
the Christian religion has ceased to exist except in a vain form. 
But this devitalizing influence is present within the Church, not 
only in one country but in many, and far more widely than is 
suspected. 

The Committee therefore invites the Oxford Conference to 
do two things: (1) to speak out clearly on the dangers of anti- 
Semitism to the Church itself and to recognize openly the total 
impossibility of a Church tainted with this form of racial 
absolutism bearing any valid witness to the word of God in the 
world ; (2) that in any provision that is made after the Con- 
ference for international Christian study of the great problems 
that confront the Church in the modern world, attention shall 
be given to this problem of anti-Semitism. 


The Oxford Conference responded: powerful para- 
graphs on the menace of anti-Semitism appear in the 
Reports on The Church and Community, The Church 
and the State, and the Church and Education. The 
message of Oxford goes to the ends of the earth. Is it 
too much to hope that a new chapter in the Christian 
Approach to the Jew has begun ? 
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NOTES ON THE EASTERN 
CHURCHES 


By A. H. WILKINSON* 


work of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
with that of the American Bible Society in 
the Levant led to a tour through South-East Europe, 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq to Iran. It was a tour full of 
interest, bringing me into contact with leaders of many 
churches, and particularly with some leaders of the 
ancient churches. Needless to say, such a tour could 
give nothing more than a globe-trotter’s impressions, 
and therefore I have ventured no ambitious title as the 
caption of this article. 
In a sense, the life of the ancient churches of the East 
falls beyond the concern of Anglican missionary societies. 


; AST year the need for the co-ordination of the 


Of bodies co-operating with the Missionary Council ; 


only the B.F.B.S. has direct relations with all the Eastern 
Churches (except the Roman uniats), and although we 
cannot be held to have any official relationship with 
them, we are responsible in all cases for their supplies 
of Scriptures in the vernacular, and in that sense may 
be regarded as a mission of aid. In some cases the 


church, or national constitution, makes it impossible. 


for the body in question to produce the Scriptures in 
the vernacular and, while past history reveals a struggle 
on the part of the Society to overcome the innate con- 
servatism of the East in the matter of modern versions, 
to-day most of the leaders are grateful for and apprecia- 
tive of the Society’s work. The fact that the translations 


* The Rev. A. H. Wilkinson, B.D., is one of the Secretaries of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 
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have generally been made by “ Protestants” has created 
natural difficulties, but the good quality of the work 
and the conciliatory attitude of our workers has overcome 
most of the opposition. I was particularly interested to 
hear a Metropolitan of the Coptic Church say that he 
used the Van Dyke Arabic version in the services in his 
own cathedral. 

What of the state of these churches? Do they remain 
static, or is there any sign of evangelistic activity, or any 
dawn of missionary zeal? What a difference to the whole 
position of Christianity in Mohammedan lands it would 
mean if only they would “ do the first works.’’ For the 
most part it is still true to say that the ancient churches 
in Arabic-speaking countries are cowed and_ afraid. 
Centuries of persecution and oppression have driven 
them in upon themselves, and their first thought is self- 
preservation through inactivity and unobtrusiveness. In 
missionary circles the old “‘chestnut”’ is still brought 
out—the story of Dr. Mott asking the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria what were his plans during the next decade for 
the evangelization of Islam ! 

Yet there is movement. A faint light on the hills 
seems to indicate the coming of a new dawn, and it 
behoves us to pray that it may prove the real and not 
the false thing, for on it much may depend for South- 
East Europe and the Near East. It is too easily taken 
for granted that the Greek, the Copt, the Armenian 
and the Assyrian are effete. The experience of the 
Bible Society is altogether to the contrary. The very 
flower of our colporteurs have been, and still are, men 
of these races. It is true that for the most part our men 
have come from the small churches which have been 
carved out of the ancient churches by modern Protestant 
activity, but we find that conversion can make as fine 
Christians here as in the West. A considerable portion 
of the small number of converts from Islam is due to 
the militant Christianity of these men. 

One of the most hopeful tests of renewed spiritual life 
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that I came across was the decreasing hatred towards 
these Protestant churches to which I have referred, and 
towards the missions, chiefly American, which have 


brought them into being. A Coptic priest is reported | 
to have said that he would rather have his flock per- | 


verted to Islam than to Presbyterianism ! On the other 


hand, when I called upon a certain Coptic Metropolitan | 
who, if anyone, had most reason to complain of the | 
depredations of missionary activity, I had the leading © 
American missionary as my interpreter, and for nearly — 
two hours we all had very friendly intercourse. I had, | 


too, a similar experience in Bulgaria. In Istanbul an 
orthodox Armenian of high standing came to the chapel 
of a Protestant Armenian congregation in order to bear 
testimony to the work of the American Bible Society and 
our own. In Syria and Iran I met other leaders, amongst 
them a bishop, who showed a desire to work in friendly 
relationship with the minority bodies. I imagine that 
the change is in some measure due to the return from 
America of certain priests who have ministered to 
congregations there. 


I believe I am right in saying that all the leaders of | 


the ancient churches whom I met were really anxious 


to improve matters within their churches. If to be | 
conscious of shortcoming is the necessary preliminary to | 


any improvement, then certainly there is hope. In 
some cases endeavours are being made to improve the 
training of the clergy. I expect that all have heard 
that one of the first steps taken by the Abuna when he 
arrived in Addis Ababa from Egypt was to insist that 
all ordinands should be able to read and know at least 
something of the Scriptures. He is not the only Coptic 
bishop who is anxious to secure an enlightened ministry. 
In Julfa, Iran, the Archimandrite of the Armenian 
Church—I am not sure that I am using a strictly correct 
appellation—was creating a theological college when I 
was there. I could not help wishing that some wealthy 


Anglican layman would make it possible for a score of 
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men to come over from the East to one of our Anglican 
theological colleges for their training. 


Another important development is the encouragement 


now given to the ordinary church member to read his 


Bible. In the liturgies, of course, the ancient versions 
only are used, except when occasionally the modern 


version is read after the ancient. But it is very signifi- 
cant that not only has the old opposition to the Bible 
_ Society’s work officially disappeared, but that certain 


of the churches have produced their own vernacular 


versions. The Bulgarian and Roumanian national 
_churches now have modern versions, and an arrange- 


—— 


ment has been made whereby our colporteurs always 
carry both these versions as well as our own. On the 
occasion of the celebration by the Armenian Church 
of the fifteenth centenary of their Bible in 1935, plans 
were made for an official modern version to be made, 
but whether they have got beyond the stage of discussion 
I am not able to say. 

Another interesting development is the commence- 
ment of preaching. This is really a startling change. 
For us in the West there comes at times a longing for 
a respite, but in churches where little or no instruction 
has been given such preaching is of the first importance. 
In Sophia, where Professor Tsankoff, a political as well 
as a religious leader, holds forth, the huge Alexander 
Nevsky church is crowded. So, too, at Athens the 
metropolitan church is filled to hear the simpler addresses 
of Father Seraphim, the leader of the Zoé Brotherhood. 
This brotherhood is the most momentous of all the de- 
velopments in the Eastern Churches. It has all the 
promise of a renaissance, spiritual and intellectual, and 
provided that it retains its present wise and balanced 
leadership, ought to go far to make the Greek church 
a vital factor in the development of the Kingdom of 
God in the Levant. Its headquarters are in Athens. 
Its membership is not extensive, and consists of laymen, 


amongst whom Professor Trembellas is the chief. Whilst 
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I was in Athens the brotherhood was in retreat on an 
estate presented to them by a wealthy merchant. Our 
agent for Greece, Mr. George Kladis, secured for me 
an interview, and I had the good fortune to meet Father 
Seraphim and the Professor. The latter did most of 
the talking. His English vocabulary is not extensive, 
but he makes excellent use of it, and I was consequently | 
able to enjoy his company for an hour or two. In words © 
too sincere for mere compliment, he paid a fine tribute © 
to the work of the B.F.B.S., not only for circulating the © 
ancient Greek version, but especially for the modern — 
Greek edition. I may interpose here to say that the © 
Bible Society has succeeded in allaying doubts as to its — 
work, largely by publishing diglot editions of the two 
versions, and by publishing the modern version in a 
format which makes it one of the finest of all our editions. 
The National Constitution makes it illegal for the church 
to produce a translation in the vernacular, and so the 
gratitude of the Zoé Brotherhood to the B.F.B.S. is | 
readily understood. The movement stands first and 
foremost for the education of the ministry and the 
ordinary church member alike. It sets itself therefore — 
to the task of the production of literature. Naturally, — 
much of this takes the form of commentaries on the — 
Bible. I understand that they have on foot a scheme | 
to produce a “paraphrase”? of the New Testament. | 
What this may mean it is hard to say. The phrase may | 
be a misnomer for a new translation, but I would doubt 
the likelihood of this, since the leaders seemed to me _ 
both too wise and too honest to evade the Constitution 
in this way. Then much propaganda is done through — 
the channels of a periodical which has a circulation as — 
big as all our church weeklies put together. This im- — 
plies that it is not only meeting the needs of the clergy 
but of a considerable section of the laity as well. | 
The formation of Sunday Schools and the training © 
of teachers take up much of their energies and their 
periodical—Xoé—is of special use here. There are now 
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scores of thousands of children under instruction, and 
the numbers grow rapidly. 

It is by the introduction of preaching, however, that 
the movement has made itself most prominent. Although 
it is only thirty years ago since the Rev. Eusebius Matthio- 


_ poulos started the brotherhood, it has managed to over- 


come most of the original opposition. What is left it 
dares to defy, sheltered as it is under the patronage of 


_ the Archbishop of Athens. It seeks out and trains men 
_ specially for the work, and our colporteurs say they 
- always know, by the increased demand for the Scriptures, 


where these men are or have been. They are not content 


to do their work in the churches alone. They have 
_ started open-air preaching in the country towns and 


villages, and penetrate even to remote islands. As a 
result of their work one may also mention the creation 
of philanthropic societies and groups for religious study 
with regular weekly meetings. 

I asked Dr. Trembellas if it was within their purview 
to plan for foreign missionary work. With the patient 
smile of one who must have been asked this question 
before, he replied that the time was not ripe. There 
was too much work waiting to be done in Greece itself. 


The Brotherhood, however, is aware that a living church 
- must be missionary, and we who watch this movement 


with interest and thankfulness must pray that the hour 


_ will strike when the Greek Church may become again 


a great missionary force. 
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THE ARCHBISHOPS’ 
WESTERN CANADA FUND 


By T. G. BEAL* 


] eae initials A.W.C.F. are to-day largely forgotten 


by those at one time familiar with them, and 

are entirely unknown to many more. But they 
stand for a notable missionary effort which it is, perhaps, 
worth while to recall. 

Since the War we have become accustomed to the 
cessation of emigration to the Dominions, and it is not 
quite easy to realize the circumstances in which this 
Fund came into being. In the first ten years of this 


century immigrants were pouring into Canada at the — 


rate of a thousand a day. Two new transcontinental 


railways were racing westward to the coast, and in eager — 


rivalry with the Canadian Pacific and with one another, 
thrust out branches into prairie, bush and forest. And 


far beyond the reach of railways new settlers were pushing ~ 


their way on foot and on horseback, by buggy and in 
waggon to claim the grants of free land which were 
given by the Government to those who undertook to 
develop them. In 1907 Bishop Montgomery, the secre- 
tary of the S.P.G., made a rapid trip through the prairie 
provinces and brought back a thrilling account of the 
incoming flood of humanity and of Archdeacon Lloyd’s 
plan to meet the emergency in the diocese of Saskatchewan 
by placing young lay preachers in the newly settled 
districts, and gathering them together for periods of 
study at Saskatoon in what has developed into Emmanuel 
College. 

At a meeting of the Canadian Episcopate at Lambeth 


= The Rev. T. G. Beal, Rector of Sandhurst, Kent, was from IQIO to 1920 
Organizing Secretary of this Fund. He has worked in Canada for more 
han twenty years, and was a Canon in the diocese of Qu’Appelle. 
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Palace, during the Lambeth Conference of 1908, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury listened to the bishops of the 
West one after another describing a situation altogether 
beyond the resources at their disposal, and he formed 
the deliberate conviction that herein the Canadian Church 
_was beset, at that particular moment, with a task greater 
| than that which confronted any branch of the Anglican 
Communion in any part of the world, and that the Church 
;in England must make some special effort on its behalf. 
' Accordingly, after much consultation and preliminary 
/Inquiry in England and in Canada at the beginning of 
/ 1910 he, with the Archbishop of York and the Archbishop 
of Rupertsland, issued an appeal for men and money to 
/ assist the Church in Western Canada. 

_ The appeal met with an immediate response, the 
| Prince of Wales, later King George V, himself contri- 
i buting handsomely. The Times, and other leading papers, 
commended the appeal and brought it to the notice of 
| the public. A council composed of prominent church- 
)men and churchwomen was formed, with Bishop Paget, 
| the then Bishop of Oxford, as Chairman. Under the 
} guidance of the archbishops and the Canadian bishops 
» concerned, the council decided that help could best 
| be given by starting three missions to work in the new 
| districts which were so rapidly being settled, and for 
) which the Church in Western Canada was unable to 
,make provision. Three centres of work were opened— 
one in the diocese of Edmonton under the direction of 
the Rev. W. G. Boyd, Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; one in the diocese of Qu’Appelle under 
\ the direction of the Rev. Douglas Ellison, to work along 
+ the new railways which were being so rapidly built ; 
» and one in Southern Alberta in the diocese of Calgary, 
junder the direction of the Rev. W. H. Mowat. To 
| these three centres clergy were sent, and from these 
» centres they penetrated the outlying parts of the 
| dioceses concerned into districts as yet untouched. As 
‘time went on, central Houses were built—one at 
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Edmonton, in the new parish of St. Faith’s; one at 
Regina, St. Cuthbert’s ; and one in Cardston, in Southern 
Alberta. To these central Houses the clergy returned 
at stated intervals, for both bodily and spiritual refresh- 
ment. Many of the junior clergy and some graduates of 
the universities and other young laymen who were not of | 
age to be ordained, joined these missions. 

The work of the missions grew and prospered. Many > 
settlers who hitherto had been unvisited and uncared | 
for were shepherded. Churches were built, and districts | 
organized. Miss Warden and other ladies gave in- 
valuable assistance in the parish work in Edmonton and | 
Regina. And more than one small country hospital — 
was opened, bringing medical and nursing help into- 
districts far removed from towns. 

On all this work the War had disastrous effect. The 
members of the mission had all joined on a short-service 
system, and, as their time expired, one after another 
joined the English or Canadian forces, as chaplain or 
combatant. The casualties among them were terrible ; 
nine out of seventeen members of the Edmonton mission | 
who enlisted were killed, and others severely wounded. — 
In the meanwhile the supply of recruits for the missions 
from England almost ceased. Moreover, hundreds of the — 
settlers from the mission districts, as soon as the news of — 
the War reached them, left their homesteads and made > 
their way to the front. Work on railways and other 
development was cut down ; indeed, miles of track were 
pulled up and sent to Europe for military purposes. 

The work of the three missions had to be organized 
on a diminished scale, with a much smaller staff and a 
decreased population. However, by this time more of 
the districts were served by railways, and in others it 
was becoming possible to use motor cars instead of horses. 
Some parishes, in which the parochial life was more 
firmly established than in others, were taken over by the 
diocesan machinery, Very few centres were left without 
some church services. 
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in those days. . . . I visited many homes, and again and again 
I heard how the Mission saved men “here.” I got a thrill 
out of it, and felt I must hand it on. 


When the Fund closed in 1920, the sum of £37,000 
was sent to the three prairie dioceses—£14,800 to Edmon- 
ton, £14,800 to Qu’Appelle, and £7,400 to Calgary. | 
These sums were to be invested, and the interest to be 
used for the support of clergy doing pioneer work in > 
each diocese. This has been going on—and will go on 
in the years to come—as long as they are needed for the 
work. So the Archbishops’ appeal lives, and its work | 
is carried on. Not only was a considerable sum of money 
handed over to each of the dioceses concerned, but all | 
the buildings that had been erected were handed over — 
as well—St. Faith’s large mission house and the Women’s 
mission house at Edmonton, which proved to be a 
valuable and useful asset to that diocese for various 
diocesan purposes. St. Cuthbert’s House, Regina, the 
old centre of the Railway mission, is now used as the 
diocesan theological college, where men are _ being 
trained for work in the diocese. ‘The Cardston mission 
house was sold, the money realized being used for the 
support of clergy in the outlying parts. Thus, all the 
buildings, though not actually used for the purposes for : 
which they were built, have become valuable assets to | 
the dioceses concerned. : 

Another most valuable piece of work started through : 
the instrumentality of the Archbishops’ appeal is the 
girls’ school at Regina in the diocese of Qu’Appelle. 
This school has been in the past—and is to-day—carried 
on by the Sisters of St. John the Divine, whose mother 
house is in Toronto. The school has had a far-reaching 
influence. It was enabled to begin its work by the gift of 
a Miss Bosanquet, who volunteered for work in Western 
Canada in response to the Archbishops’ appeal. She went 
out to Qu’Appelle, and worked there in connexion with 
the Railway Mission. Never very strong, her health failed, 
and she died, leaving, however, all her money to be used 
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for starting a Church girls’ school in Regina. The 
school still goes on, though somewhat handicapped by 
the hard times which have come upon Western Canada. 
Also the really wonderful work of Miss E. Hasell, with 
her caravans and “ Sunday School by post,’ was begun 
under the auspices of the A.W.C.F. 
_ Again, the diocese of Qu’Appelle has received in the 
past—and is receiving to-day—large sums of money 
through the untiring energy of Canon Hicks and his 
sister. Canon Hicks was first attracted to Western 
Canada through the Archbishops’ appeal. 
= 
_ Time and space will not allow reference to the many 
other far-reaching effects of the Appeal, which still live 
‘to-day. But not only did Western Canada benefit. It 
‘must not be forgotten that the Home Church benefited 
vas well, and is benefiting by the appeal. The Rev. 
pcsiie Lang, of the Edmonton Mission, is now Bishop 
of Woolwich. The Rev. R. L. Gwyer, of the Railway 
“Mission, has been consecrated Bishop of George in South 
jAfrica. Mr. Burgon Bickersteth whose book, The Land of 
Open Doors, gives the truest and most vivid account that 
i exists of some aspects of work in the West in the early days 
‘of the A.W.C.F., has made for himself a big position as 
Warden of Hart. Hall, the social centre of the University 
of Toronto. And up and down England are old members 
‘of the missions doing the best kind of parochial work, 
) with outlook broadened and sympathies widened by 
» their Canadian experience. 
i | We may conclude, therefore, for the satisfaction of 
>the many subscribers who gave so freely, and the many 
workers who worked so well, in answer to the Archbishops’ 
-Appeal, with the thought that their labours were by no 
means in vain. The Archbishops’ Appeal for Western 
§ 
“| 


Canada, as a fund, may have ceased to exist on June 8th, 
4.1920, but the result of the Appeal still goes on and lives 
- to-day. 
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THE SCATTERED 
CHILDREN OF GOD 


By W. H. CADMAN * 


until it is constituted by children of God from 


6 es incompleteness of the Christian community 


outside as well as from within Judaism is specially © 


emphasized in St. John’s Gospel. The old prophetic 
symbol of salvation (Js. xlii, 6; xlix, 6; Ilviii, 8; Ix, 1), 
is used of Christ with a universal reference: He is 
the Light of the world, the true Light which lighteth 
every man, Jew and Gentile alike. (vill, 123 ix, 5; 
xii, 46; i, 9.) The Incarnation was the coming down 
out of heaven of the bread of God which gives life to the 
world (vi, 33f.). “‘ Life’ is existence as it is—is always 
—in heaven, the reciprocal communion of the Father 


and the Son (i, 1f.; xvii, 5, 243 1 John i, 1-2). “God - 


so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish but 


have eternal life,”,—be drawn into the abiding order, be | 


incorporated into the fellowship of the Father and the 
Son. 

In his comment on the utterance of Caiaphas, the 
Evangelist speaks of those in the Gentile world who 
were already children of God (xi, 52), scattered though 
they were, and without conscious relation to Christ. 
Such men as these are again in view when Christ employs 
the eschatological figures of shepherd and sheep (Ezekiel 
xxxiv), and says that He, the Shepherd, has “ other sheep ” 
besides those who were Jews (x, 16). Elsewhere they— 


* The Rev. W. H. Cadman, D.D., is Research Fellow, formerly Lecturer, 
of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
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SHE year 1938 is likely to be 
f] memorable in the annals of 
* missionary expansion. Modern 
J missionary co-operation virtually 
" dates from the great meeting 
held at Edinburgh in igio. In 1928 
there was held on the Mount of Olives a 
remarkable council at which for the first 
time there were present considerable 
numbers of delegates from the younger 
churches of the East and Africa. At 
Hangchow, China, in September 1938, 
there will be held another great gathering 
in which for the first time in the whole 
history of the missionary enterprise those 
who are members of and represent the 
younger churches of the Far, Middle and 
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Near East, Africa, Latin America and the Pacific 
Islands will out-number those who come from the sending 
countries. The centre of their discussion will be the 
building up of the Church in a world full of incalculable 
change, but full also of immeasurable opportunity for 
the preaching of the Word. 


The Editors of the Review propose to aid in the 
preparations for this great meeting by publishing in April 
1938 a special double number. This number will contain 
articles by authoritative writers from different parts of 
the world bearing upon the themes of the Hangchow 
meeting : the faith of the Church, its witness, its life, its 
relation to its environment and its need for more intimate 
co-operation. While the double number will be indis- 
pensable to all those who attend or are specially connected 
with the Hangchow meeting, it will also be of great 
interest to the wider circle of readers for it will present 
a cross-section of the life, work and problems of the 
universal Church in our day. 


Subscribers to the Review will receive the double 
number, without extra cost, but the price of single 
copies will be 5s. 


The January number will contain the usual Survey 
of the missionary work of the preceding year. That 
this annual Survey has become one of the most valued 
features of the Review is confirmed by many reviews 
and letters. One subscriber writes: “I have just 
finished your January Survey and I think one ought 
sometimes to thank the people who take so much 
trouble to put before us such a wonderful unemotional 
picture of how Christian work is going forward on all 
fronts.” The Record, referring to the Survey contained 
in the number for January 1937, said: ‘“‘No one 
interested in the Church’s prime task can afford to be 
without this careful and illuminating analysis of the 
forces and counter-forces working to-day in the Far 
East, India, Africa and America.’ 


Subscribers will find an 
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PLANS FOR THE 1938 VOLUME 


Besides the Survey of the world situation which will be one 
of the leading contributions in the forthcoming issue, the 
January number will probably contain articles on the religion 
of the Sikhs, on the contrast between old and modern attitudes 
to non-Christian religions and on some of the problems of 
evangelism as carried on through a foreign language. 


The Editors are completing their plans for the special April 
issue—the Hangchow number. 

Among the articles promised, these on the following subjects 
may be singled out :— 


SELF-SUPPORT OF THE CHURCH IN INDIA 
The Bishop or DoRNAKAL 


THE CHURCH AND THE CHINESE CULTURAL 
HERITAGE Professor T. C. Cao, of Yenching University 


EVANGELISM AMONG CHINESE STUDENTS 
Miss TsEna, B.Sc. 


MEDICAL WORK IN CHINA . 5 . Dr Epwarp Hume 
THE RURAL CHURCH IN CHINA _ The Rev. F. Price, Ed.B. 
CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN : The Rev. Micutio Kozaxi 


THE CONVERSION OF NORTHERN EUROPE 
Professor K. B. WEstTMAN of Uppsala 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE NEAR EAST 
Miss WARBURTON 


THE SEPARATIST CHURCHES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA z F % . The Rev. R. H. W. SHeruerc 


INDIAN WOMEN IN RELATION TO THE 


MASS MOVEMENTS . . ‘ . Mrs Duncan LeiTH 
THE WORK OF UNDENOMINATIONAL 
MISSIONS . i i if : . MrK. G. Gruss 


The Review will continue to provide a quarterly International 
Bibliography of the best publications in the chief European 
languages bearing on the work of the Church overseas, and 
signed Book Reviews will offer guidance on current literature 
on missionary and allied subjects. 


The supplement—Quarterly Notes, the Bulletin of the I.M.C., 
—will become the organ of information about the 1938 meeting. 


overleaf for the new volume 
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at least not simply Jews—are described as being “‘ of the 
truth *” and “ doing the truth” (xviii, 37; iii, 21) :— 
they have some real kinship with Him Who is Himself 
the Truth (xiv, 6). Gentiles of this kind will believe in 
Him (“they shall hear my voice,” x, 16; cf. ili, 21; 
Vili, 47 Xvilil, 37), and thus He will know them and 
they Him, even as the Father knows Him and He the 
Father (x, 15). But He does not and cannot so know 
them yet, nor they Him. They have still to become 
children of God in the sense that they have eternal life. 
This would be Christ’s gift to them, and He could, He 
would, make the gift by dying in their interest, only so. 
(“I lay down my life for the sheep ...I give unto 
Mein -eteiial life ~~ (x, 17; 27).) The incident’ of the 
Greek-speaking non-Jews attracted to Judaism by its 
purer knowledge of God has a quite other meaning for 
Him than it has for them: it is now the time for Him 
to ensure the fulfilment of prophetic anticipation (Micah 
iv, 1-5; Js. xi, 10; xlii, 1-8; xlix, 63; ech. viii, 20-23), 
and include Gentiles in the salvation which He brings. 
In contrast to the earlier pronouncements of Jesus and 
the Evangelist that His hour or time has not yet come, 
He now declares, ‘“‘ The hour is come that the Son of 
Man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, 
it abideth by itself alone ; but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit ’ (xii, 23-24). What He would do in dying supplies 
content to the expression “‘ be glorified.” The meaning 
is essentially the same when He announces later in the 
scene, ‘‘ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto Myself,’ the Evangelist referring the saying 
to the Crucifixion (xii, 32-33). In dying He would draw 
all men to Himself, or alternatively He would be 
“* slorified.”’ The Last Prayer contains the supplication 
that the Father would give Him the “ glory we may 
think of it as being the content of His fellowship with 
the Father—which He had in His presence before the 
world was (xvii, 5). We are not to suppose that the 
¥ 
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Incarnation involved the relinquishment of His “ glory,” 


that His communion with the Father was interrupted 
whilst He was on earth. The “signs”? which He per- 
formed were manifestations of His “glory” (ii, 11). 
Through the sensible medium of the feeding of the people 
He revealed Himself to be the embodiment and veritable 
presence on earth of “ life,’ or the eternal Father-Son 
relationship (chap. vi). ‘If I do not the works of my 
Father, believe me not. But if I do them, though ye 
believe not me, believe the works: that ye may know 
and understand that the Father is in Me, and I in the 
Father” (x, 37-38). ‘‘ Believe me that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for the 
very works’ sake”? (xiv, 11). “‘ We beheld His glory ” 
(i, 14). He possesses on earth His heavenly glory; He 
also receives it in the hour of His death. It accords with 
the meaning of the Incarnation that this should be so. 
For the Word Incarnate includes in Himself both the 
eternal order and humanity. “ The Word became flesh ” 
(i, 14). He remained on earth the Word, or the Son, 
being as such the presence of the heavenly order in the 
human, sinful order. ‘“‘ For as the Father has life in Him- 
self, even so gave He to the Son also to have life in 
Himself ’’ (v, -26)... “I am the bread of life’ (i,sgmm 
He also came into a relation of inclusiveness to man. 
As one who “ became flesh,” He so comprised others 
in Himself that His obedience on earth to the will of 
Him who sent Him could be theirs. His “ flesh” is 
His inclusive humanity. Whatever He does in this 
relationship to others belongs to what is meant by His 
“flesh.” The thought of His “‘ flesh ” is laden in John 
with sacrificial significance. The term itself is not used, 
but when Christ ‘‘ dedicates Himself” (xvii, 19) to the 
Father in voluntary death (x, 18; xiv, 31), He is con- 
summating the offering to Him of His “‘ flesh.” His 
“flesh” is humanity acceptably offered in Him to the 
Father. To His “flesh” so offered belong the “ other 
sheep,” ‘‘ the scattered children of God,” the Greeks who 
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want to see Him. In the interest of all these He lays 
‘down His life, to make them wholly acceptable to the 
‘Father i in the time of the fulfilment of His purpose for 
‘mankind. He yields for them—He alone can yield—the 
‘response of complete self-offering to the love, the saving 
‘action, of the Father put forth in sending Him (iii, 16-17). 
‘So are they already, before they yet believe in Him, 
‘taken up into His own eternal union with the Father ; 
‘being now in Him as He is at the cross, when His inclusive 
thumanity becomes completely acceptable to the Father 
'Who loves Him because He lays down His life (x, 17), 
they have eternal life. ‘‘ The hour is come that the 
Son of Man should be glorified’? : it is the hour when 
He receives for them “ glory’ such as He had with the 
Father before the world was (xvii, 5). Henceforth He 
holds it in His possession for them, to bestow it in their 
actual experience when they “hear His voice.” ‘Ye 
died” (i.e. when Christ died), says St. Paul to the 
Christians at Colosse, ‘‘ and your life is hid with Christ 
in God” (Col. iii, 3). This corporate salvation, which 
He effects in advance of His beneficiaries’ conscious 
participation in what He has done for them, Christ 
would individualize afterwards through the work of the 
Paraclete and the bearers of the word (xiv, 16-26; xv, 
26-27; xvi, 12f; xvii, 20-21). 
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AFRICA AND CHRISTIANITY. By DrepricH WESTERMANN. 
Oxford University Press. The Duff Missionary Lectures, 1935. 
221 pp. Price 5s. 


Professor Westermann has given to his Scottish audiences very full 
measure in this latest of a notable lecture series and, although his own 
experience in Africa was among the western peoples, has succeeded 
most admirably in presenting the general situation indicated by his 
title over the whole continental field. There are six lectures ; Old and 
New Ideals ; Africa under European Control ; The Religious Heritage ; 
Christianity in Competition ; Mission and Church ; Christian Literature ; 
and from start to finish one is impressed equally by the compre- 
hensiveness of the material and the compression employed in its use. 

The core of the book lies in the central chapter on the Religious 
Heritage, but with this have to be read, as special context, chapters 
I and V; Old and New Ideals and Mission and Church. It is in these 
sections that many of the author’s original audience must have found 
a certain difficulty ; a certain way of stating points which suggests 
a rigidity of view that is a little surprising, particularly when, later, 
one finds statements apparently modifying the original dictum to such 
an extent that one wonders why it was made in its severe original at 
all. Two examples may suffice. 

On page 23, in the first chapter, appears the statement that “ the 
school discredits indigenous religion.”’ On p. 93, in the third chapter, 
we have “ However anxious a missionary may be to appreciate and 
retain indigenous social and moral values, in the case of religion he 
has to be ruthless.”” But before long we find Dr. Westermann asserting 
(what of course is true) that the points of contact between indigenous 
thinking and the Christian message are very numerous. And the 
reader—who, of course, has some idea of what “ discrediting ’’ and 
“being ruthless’? mean—feels an incongruity. 

The second example is on page 31 at the very opening of the section 
on Africa under European Control. ‘‘ The native must accept as the 
fundamental basis of his political rights the supremacy of the white 
man (quoting from a South African paper). This is ‘a hard saying’ 
for every race-conscious African, but it is true.” Here again we have 
an apparent rigidity of view which is in contrast to later implications 


and might with advantage, one feels, have been put otherwise in order 
to mitigate a certain incongruity. 
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One further point might, I think, be mentioned. The positive 
rather than the negative approach for the Christian message can be 
more fully and clearly indicated than one finds in these lectures. ‘The 
general and universally valid principle is that ‘‘ I come not to destroy 
but to fulfil,” and the fact that the clan-community basis of faith in 
Africa actually does present us with a prepared line of approach is 

not sufficiently emphasized. The moment that a world-view rather 
than a clan-view presents itself to the African, then Jesus and His 
Message are at hand to prevent what would otherwise be the ir- 
remediable turning upside down of the African faith-basis. The 
ancestors cease to be sufficient the moment that a common destiny 
| for man is preached ; and the moment that the ancestors cease to be 
| sufficient there is a great emptiness at the centre of things that has got 
) to be filled. It awaits the Great Ancestor; the very One whom 
| Jesus and His message announce. 

These points suggest themselves in reading Dr. Westermann’s book 
/and their mention in this very brief review may suggest a critical 
| attitude towards the book as a whole. The situation is quite other- 
| wise. It is a matter of real importance that we have, through the 
| Oxford Press, such easy access to material of such value. 

T. QuLLEN Younc. 


\FROM BUDDHA TO THE CHRIST. By the Rev. Tatser 
MicuinaTa, translated by the Rev. P. A. Smith, American 
Church Mission. The Church Publishing Society, Tokyo. 
(Obtainable from S.P.C.K.) 239 pp. 3s. 6d. 


_ This is a remarkable story of how a man, born and bred to the life 
(of a priest in Buddhist temples in Japan, found, after many years, 
his spiritual needs and deep heart-longings fully satisfied in Christ. 
/The Church Publishing Society of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai is to be 
congratulated on its enterprise, in making it possible for the English- 
1 reading public to have this insight into the feelings and thoughts of a 
religiously minded Japanese and into the actual conditions of 
| Buddhism, as practised in Japan to-day. 

' There is no other non-Christian religion in the world, which so 
‘lends itself to sympathetic interpretation in more or less Christian 
terms, or which can be so easily viewed, especially from a study chair, 
through rose-tinted spectacles. The syncretistic tendencies of 
Buddhism, as well as its esthetic charms, have in the past been a real 
danger to all other religions with which it has come in contact, and 
‘are so to Christianity to-day. Christians should be aware of this 
danger, and should be aware also of the darker side of Buddhism. 
‘This little book may serve as a wholesome corrective to some modern 
‘tendencies of thought with regard to Japanese Buddhism. It is an 
| outspoken exposure, from within, of the hollow unreality of what some 
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believe to be a very beautiful religion ; and what makes this exposure 
all the more impressive is the fact that it comes from one who is 
evidently intensely Japanese in his outlook and not without deep 
affection for many features in the rock out of which he was hewn. 
The translator is to be complimented on the admirable way in which 
he has preserved, both in prose and poem, the spirit and atmosphere 
of the original. This moving ‘ human document ” should be widely 
read, and as one who has lived many years in Japan, and seen a good 
deal of Buddhism at close quarters, I can endorse its message, and also 
what has been so ably said, in the foreword, by the Presiding Bishop 


of the Anglican Church in Japan. 
G. H. Mou e. 


CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAM: THEIR CONTACTS AND 
CULTURES DOWN THE CENTURIES. By W. WILson 
Caso. S.C.M., 1937. 196 pp. 55. 


The title well describes the aim of the book, which is a courageous 
effort to try to describe in less than two hundred pages the contacts 
and cultures of two great religions over a period of thirteen centuries. 
The task is made all the more difficult as the book is intended for 
those with no previous knowledge of the subject. Faced with these 
difficulties, Dr. Cash has done remarkably well, and has succeeded 
in making an exceedingly readable book. There are numerous — 
places where the information given needs to be amplified, or modi- | 
fied by a fuller statement, but this would naturally lengthen the | 
book. A great deal of space is given to Sufism. It is true that 
some of the most religious elements in Islam are to be found amongst 
the mystics. But the reviewer’s experience leads him to think that 
the hope for the future lies in individual conversion to Christianity 
rather than in reform from within. The converts come quite as 
much from the ranks of orthodoxy as from the Sufis. Their numbers 
are not impressive, except in Java, but their zeal for evangelizing 
Muslims is tremendous. It is by no means out of the question to 
look for mass movements of Muslims to Christianity in the future. 
In any case, the effect of direct missionary work is likely to be far 
greater in the long run than the merely negative and disintegrating 
effects of Russian Communism and Turkish Nationalism. For these 
reasons space should certainly have been found for a fuller account 
of modern missionary work. One hopes that this interesting book 
will so stir the imagination of readers that many of them will engage 
in further study to find out what they themselves can do for Islam. 


L. E. BRowne. 
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THE CHURCH AND ITS FUNCTION IN SOCIETY. By W. A. 
VisseER *T Hoorr and J. H. OutpHam. Geo. Allen & Unwin. 
254 pp. 8s. 6d. 


The writing of this book was undertaken in preparation for the 
’ Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State, and _ its 
/ purpose is to disperse the vagueness and break through the barriers 
) of conventional categories by honest and clear thinking. The opening 
) half, written by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, is a lucid explanation first of 
| the different doctrines of the Church held by various historic Churches, 
and secondly of the influence of cultural environment upon each of 
the historic Churches or groups of Churches. These chapters pro- 
vide the background against which to examine the question: Is 
there a Church in the Churches? On the one side it is impossible 
| to say that all existing religious bodies are branches of the one 
| Church and taken together compose it, for this isolates the question 
| of unity from the question of truth. We cannot on the other hand 
_ deny out of hand the existence of the Church Universal somewhere 
in the midst or beneath the surface of the divided Churches of 
Christendom. We must therefore recognize the fact of our disagree- 
ment as to the nature of the Church as well as the fact of our 
' agreement as to its reality. 
In Dr. Visser ’t Hooft’s own words, “‘ Our present impasse is a 
| sign that unity cannot be made by men, but can only be acknowledged 
and received when God actually gives it. It is with unity as with 
all the gifts of God: we can prepare for it, we can pray for it, we 
' can watch for it, but we cannot bring it into being. Unity is not 
' achieved, but it Aappens when men listen together to God and when 
He is willing to give it to them.” The practical conclusion of this 
* argument is that a conference like the Oxford Conference represents 
( something more than a gathering of individual Christian communions 
’ and less than an cecumenical council. And the right attitude for 
/ such a conference is to leave open the question whether and how 
/ it represents the Church, but at the same time to be ready to be 
» used as the Church of God if God wants to use us in such a way. 
Dr. Oldham begins by discussing the predicament of the Church, 
| its apparent irrelevance to many people who seem to be most alive, 
and the fact that there is a widespread conviction that “ the creeds 
of the Churches cannot command a total act of the whole moral 
being.” He then gradually gets to grips with the baffling problem 
of what should be the nature and manner of the influence of the 
1 Church upon human society. Not the least illuminating distinction 
_ he draws is that between the witness of the Church in the sense of 
| its official pronouncements in synods and councils, and the witness 
of the Church in the sense of the day-to-day influence of lay folk 
at their ordinary work. He considers it vital to recognize that these 
| 
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two kinds of witness are related but distinct. He indicates 
three lines of advance by which lay witness may be strengthened : 
(1) spiritual and pastoral ministries should be more intimately 
related to the specific tasks of common life; (2) there is need for 
much more definite ethical guidance ; (3) many more small groups 
of Christians are needed for the purpose of mutual help in witness 
and action. The witness of the Church in council should be con- 
cerned with the ethical implications of the Gospel in relation to 
material riches, property, the economic system, social inequality, 
and the use of power. 

Dr. Oldham’s argument is strengthened by an admirable section 
on “ The Nature of the Corporate Life in Religion.” 

E. R. M. 


INDIA REVEALS HERSELF, By Bastu Matuews. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 192 pp. 5s. 


The title of this book suggests a possible criticism of it: the men 
whom the author selected to interview told him what they wanted 
to tell him, knowing him as a publicist who would go away and 
write an effective book about it. On the political side he conse- 
quently shows himself hardly conscious that the self-government 
which they ask for has been actually given, and the party returned 
by large majorities in most of the Provinces has refused to take it 
up. The author might with advantage have seen more of the © 
leaders of the really large party of the Liberals who some years 
back handicapped themselves by taking the name of Moderates. 

The main interest of the book, however, is not political but social ; 
and Mr. Mathews’ pictures of social and economic conditions—on 
the whole very true to the life—do bring out the immense importance 
and complexity of the problems, and the constantly recurring diffi- 
culties arising out of religion and religious tensions. Nor does he 
conceal his conviction that the only visible solution of them all lies 
in Christianity. In fact he makes it quite clear that all that is best 
in the efforts being made for the social and economic betterment 
of India, whether by professing Christians or by others, has Christian 
ideology and Christian ethics and Christian inspiration at the root 
of it. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Mathews is essentially read- 
able, so that his entirely honest attempt to tell the truth about the 
condition of India at the present time will be a valuable contribution 
to the education of the English-speaking world. 


B. H. P. FisHer. 
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| WITH CHRIST IN AFRICA. By Rev. D.A.McDonatp. Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, Ltd. 158 pp. 2s. 6d. 


__ In these days it is refreshing to come across a simple narrative 
written by a man, with long years in Africa to his account, whose 
‘relations with his fellow men have been governed and bounded by 
single-hearted loyalty to Christ. Wherever Mr. McDonald’s story 
of his missionary experience is directed to an account of his personal 
life and his dealing with African fellow workers or congregations, 
he stirs the interest of a reader who can recognize the note of authentic 
Christian service. 

Incidentally he reveals once more Africa’s debt to the temper and 

quality of Christian faith nurtured by a religious upbringing in a 
Scottish home. 
But for the general reader it is a pity that the writer has been at 
such pains to pay tribute to the host of other Christian workers who 
flit with bewildering rapidity through these pages ; although for those 
who have moved in the same circles this feature may only enhance 
' the value of the book as a domestic chronicle. 


L, 


H. D. Hooper. 


| MATHIEU DE CASTRO (Premier Vicaire Apostolique aux 
Indes). By Dom THEopoRE GHeEsguieRE. Abbaye St. André, 
Bruges. 6 Belgas. 


This is a most significant document, a thesis for a doctorate at 
' the University of Louvain. Significant not only because it deals with 
‘the first years of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda at Rome, 
but also because it shows that from the beginning the principle of 
| an indigenous clergy was at the centre of its missionary policy. The 
‘first occasion on which this principle was put into operation was 
three years after the foundation of the Sacred Congregation when, 
)in 1625 f[stc.] the young Brahmin, Mathieu de Castro, from the 
' Portuguese territory in South India, presented himself in Rome, 
{and asked to be ordained, since the Catholic Bishops under Portuguese 
‘authority had refused him. The story of Propaganda’s struggle with 
‘the imperialism of Portugal and Spain, using de Castro as its first 
‘instrument, is set out in this thesis. When he was made Vicar Apostolic 
‘ of Idalcan, with jurisdiction over the Indian Christians, the foundation 
‘was laid for the future missionary policy of Rome in unevangelized 
‘countries. He was appointed in face of intense opposition from the 
/ Portuguese Archbishop of Goa, and in fact of all the “ western ” 
authorities, who objected to the raising of an indigenous clergy. 
'De Castro was not the best man to choose, for he had no tact what- 
: ever, and in the end he had to be withdrawn, but the principle stood 
‘and he lived to see it carried further. This thesis shows that Rome 
‘in 1625 had already begun to face our ‘“‘ modern” missionary 


| problems. J. A. RamsBoTHaM. 


| 
| 
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BUILDING FOR GOD IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Goprrry 
Cattaway, S.S.J.E., with a Foreword by Epcar H. Brooxgs, 
LitiD.,. .5.P:G.Ka, 3207 pp> .33.7.0d. 


Father Callaway has set down for us—the ignorant white folk— 
some of his wealth of knowledge and understanding of the people 
of Pondoland among whom he has lived for over forty years. The 
story is rather lightly based on that of the blind man Dosini, out it 
is also the story of his people and of the mission which made a home 
for him. ‘ 


It is a very human story which has been repeated many times 
in the history of the world: the weakening of the chieftainship by 
the introduction of a wife of an alien race—a bushman’s daughter ; 
the consequent division later of the tribe between the sons of the 
chief by different mothers, leading to quarrels, witchcraft, and raids. 
Of the last the author bids us remember that “‘ Border-raiding was 
comparatively an innocent pastime. Like fox-hunting in the shires, 
it provided wholesome sport for leisured gentlemen.” 


It was pressure from stronger tribes on the borders which finally 
decided both brothers to put themselves under the protection of the 
Great White Queen. As is the custom with the English, single-handed 
magistrates with only a small detachment of police were sent out to 
deal with every sort of problem. These men did not seem sufficiently 
regal to the natives, and there were many misunderstandings on both 
sides. Fortunately a missionary of outstanding personality, Bransby 
Key, had won the confidence of the one half-section of the tribe ; 
but the other half, ruled by the son of the alien wife, had no such 
help and the trouble ended in the murder of one magistrate and a 
general revolt, which “‘ ended most disastrously for the tribe in the 
loss of chieftainship and tribal coherence, as well as in the deprivation 
of a considerable part of their country.” 


Part II, Chapter 1, “The Raiders,” is especially interesting, as 
the writer, with his unique equipment, explains the influences that 
have led to the disintegration of native life. 


From Chapter 2 onwards the story is told of St. Cuthbert’s Mission 
and the labourers, both white and black, who are helping to build 
the new Pondomisi on a sure Foundation. The last few chapters 
are rather discursive and contain a certain amount of repetition. 
In a new edition these might possibly be revised, but the whole book 
gives us a wonderful insight into how things appear to the native mind, 
and the want in their lives that can be so completely filled by Christ 
the King. 


A. M. H. Du Boutay. 
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‘THE SOUTH AFRICAN MELTING POT. By D. K. CLINTON, 
.  B.D., B.Litt. Longmans. xvi + 158 pp. 3s. 6d. 

_ This is “a vindication of missionary policy, 1799-1836.” The 
newly founded London Missionary Society sent out some of its first 
agents to the Cape Colony, which had passed from Dutch to British 
feule in 1795. In attempting to convert and civilize the Hottentots 
and Bushmen (for the Kaffirs were regarded as too hostile and 
dangerous, and had been driven out of the colony), they found 
‘themselves met with a somewhat wary approval, which turned steadily 
to opposition, on the part of the governing officials, and with plain 
hostility from the Dutch farmers, who regarded all black men as an 
inferior creation, destined only to supply the labour needed for their 
farms. To this point of view the officials increasingly tended : 
Vanderkemp’s carefully planned Hottentot settlement at Bethelsdorp 
was watched with suspicious eyes ; John Campbell’s plans were never 
rely backed ; and John Philip, the strongest character and most 
statesmanlike leader among the missionaries, found himself driven at 
‘ast to appeal over the head of the governor, Lord Charles Somerset, 

‘0 liberal opinion in England, and at the cost of much hatred in the 

colony, secured the ‘‘ 50th Ordinance ”’ in protection of the rights of 
the Hottentots. 

_ Philip has been a much-abused figure. The carefully compiled 

acts arrayed by Mr. Clinton from the L.M.S. archives and other 

sources seem to show beyond question that it was an inevitable clash 

detween the missionary, out to make the most and best of the native, 

and the “ colonial,’’ determined to exploit him as cheap labour. It 

s a conflict that has not yet ended, but the final verdict will be that 

which this little book justifies in this particular instance. 

H. P. THompson. 


: 


GOD’S FAMILY IN THE WORLD. By G. A. Gottock and T, 
Cutten Younc. United Society for Christian Literature. 
80 pp. 6d. 

The authors of this delightful booklet have asked themselves the 
juestion, How can we find a way to bring home to people in an 
\frican village the meaning of the great council which is to take 
lace at Hangchow in 1938? Africans, they say, love to recall their 
vast and re-tell their history. As Christian Africans the whole great 
tory of the Church is their heritage. In the Bible we read the Family 
listory, the story of the Family at work, and the nature of the new 
‘amily life. So the writers have set out passages for Scripture reading 
jith an interpretation which provides material for an address: and 
hen there are suggestions for subjects at talking and singing meetings 
t which the themes can be elaborated according to the genius of 
he folk present. With a little adaptation the studies could be used 
1 villages of other lands, including our own. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES OF CHRISTENDOM TO A.D. 1000. By 
Bishop H. PAKENHAM-WALSH. Oxford University Press. 368 pp. | 


73. 


| 
In 1932 two Church historians from America visited India, and | 
at a conference which met them at the end of their tour, suggested | 
the need of a ‘‘ new type of Church history, one that would make > 
the great personages and the great events and problems of the 
Church stand out vividly, without crowding the canvas with too many 
subsidiary names and events.” This book has been written to meet 
that need. It takes us as far as 1000 A.D., and the author hopes to 
add another volume. He does not aim at new research or any | 
originality in the interpretation of the common sources; but he 
does attain his object of presenting the various stages and crises of 
the history of the Church in a vital manner as connected with some 
of the more conspicuous characters of the story; and at intervals 
he “ points the moral ” from his own experience of the Indian Church. 
But it is disappointing that there is no attempt to fill up what is, 
from the practical missionary’s point of view, the aching void in Church 
histories, that is, an account of how the faith was actually spread 
in the early days. Perhaps the only serious attempt is a chapter in 
Harnack’s Expansion ; but only one who was both a historian and a 
missionary could give us what we want. 
B. H. P. FisHer. 


WHAT IS A LIVING CHURCH? By J. S. WHatE. Edinburgh 
House Press. 104 pp. Is. 


The important meeting of the International Missionary Council at 
Hangchow in 1938 is to discuss questions which, though met in their 
most acute form by the ‘“‘ younger Churches ” of Asia and Africa, are 
also at the root of the difficulties of which the “‘ older Churches ” of 
Europe and America are conscious. The thought of the Church in 
all countries is needful to gain light on the path ahead : and it is 
important that the rank and file of Christians in this land should 
understand the themes to be discussed at Hangchow and come to 
grips with them. Principal Whale was invited by the United Council 
for Missionary Education to write this little book for that purpose : 
to state in terms of the Christian situation in this country the issues 
which are everywhere dominant, though varying in intensity as the 
conditions vary. 

Briefly, the life of the Church itself, in face of its present day rivals 
and critics, must come under the searchlight. What is its essential 
faith and distinctive message? How is that message to be given 
effectively ?. How can its own inward life be made deeper and truer ? 
What should be its attitude and its action in regard to the environment 
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n which it lives, social and economic and political? How can its 
divisions be bridged or healed ? Only through a Church renewed in 
Christ can God’s purpose be fulfilled in the perplexed and distressed 
world of to-day. 

The task set to Principal Whale was a very difficult one, and we feel 
that he has not wholly succeeded in it. It needed a Socrates to ask 
penetrating questions, and so drive the ‘‘ man in the pew ” back and 
back, shake him out of blindness and complacency, and force him to 
find, with his fellows, foundations strong enough for the building of 
a new personal and corporate Christian life. This book is expository 
rather than questioning ; it is a voice from the pulpit, not in the 
group-discussion meeting ; it does not raise stark issues and leave 
them to be fought out to a decision. An appendix does indeed add 
illustrative matter from the mission field, and put up useful questions 
for discussion. Nor can it be pretended that Anglicans will find such 
themes as worship treated satisfactorily. Yet we hope that through 
this and other means Church people will try to understand and face 
the big questions before the world-wide Church. 


H. P. THompson. 


THE WEST INDIES. By H. P. THompson. S.P.G. 69 pp. 1s. 


_ The Editorial Secretary of S.P.G., in this book (in substance a 
veprint of the 1929 publication On the Other Side), goes back to the 
day when Columbus discovered the Bahamas in 1492. The expedi- 
‘ion was backed by the Queen of Spain, whose avowed object was 
‘* to win those lands for the Christian Church.” The first fruits, alas, 
were of a different kind, and during the ensuing centuries the 
solonizing nations of Europe scrambled for a share in the riches 
o be drawn, in questionable ways at times, from those lands. At 
.ong last we began to face up to our moral responsibilities in regard 
j 
i 


‘o the islands which came under our rule. The final section, ‘‘ The 
Ghurch’s task to-day,” is written, as indeed is the whole book, in a 
wlownright and convincing way. In an Appendix are particulars 
of articles available for missionary exhibitions, illustrating the natural 


‘yroducts, native industries and customs. 


‘THE WAY OF PARTNERSHIP: WITH THE C.M.S. IN CHINA. 
- By Gwenpo.ten R. Barctay and others. C.M.S. g1 pp., map, 
» and appendix. Is. 


/ Mrs. Barclay with the help of others who have been labouring 
'n China, gives an account of recent C.M.S. activities in the five 
»lioceses in which the Society operates. The joint authors may 
‘est assured that they have attained their aim of making China ‘“‘ come 
Jilive ” in the pages of the book, which is well got up and is attractively 
» Ilustrated. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN IRAN. By J. N. Hoare. C.M.S. 70 pp. - 
IS. 


The author, having worked as a missionary in Iran from 1933 to | 
1936, is well qualified to write of up-to-date happenings in this 
ancient land which is experiencing such a wonderful emancipation, 
and of the need for spiritual guidance to be supplied as an accompani- 
ment to commercial and social progress. Not that Christianity is 
a new thing in Iran: history tells of a Church, and what is more, 
a keenly missionary Church, there in the second century. Readers 
of Miss Aidin’s excellent article, Iran: Yesterday and To-day, in 
last April’s issue of this magazine will wish, we are sure, to take | 
the opportunity which this book affords of reading what the C.M.S, - 
is doing in Iran. An excellent map of the country is given. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS AT WORK. By H. P. Tuompson. S.P.G. | 
S2cpp.ccms, 


One is not surprised to see that Mr. Thompson’s book has reached 
its third edition and is now published in a revised form. There 
can be few, be they ever so little missionary-hearted, whose hearts 
do not warm to the thought of medical missions ; and this recording 
of hospital work in different parts of the mission field has a great 
appeal. All who begin reading it must needs go on: so it is 
unnecessary to point to such specially pathetic passages as that on 
leper work, pages 45 to 50. The illustrations dotted here and there 
in the book are treasures! At the end are a few very practical pages 
for those who wish to help the medical mission work of the S.P.G._ 
—and themselves—but are debarred from offering personal service. 
“The healing of bodies does bring the saving of souls ; of that every 
hospital can tell.” 


FROM THE MAGAZINES 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS. The 
October number promises to be a particularly attractive one, and 
has a good store of articles on subjects which are at the present time 
engaging much attention, such as “ Cells of Prayer,’ by George S. 
Stewart, “‘ The Vienna Conference,” by the Rev. C. H. Gill, Secretary | 
of the Church Mission to Jews, ‘‘ The Palestine Commission Report.” 
Dr. Latourette writes on missionary methods of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries; Margaret Potts on ‘The missionary and 
community life.” Two contributors deal with African matters, 
Robert H. W. Shepherd (“ The separatist churches of South Africa ”) 
and Dr. Diedrich Westermann (‘‘ The International Institute of | 
African languages and culture’). Dr. C. W. Iglehart writes on | 
“The ministry in Japanese religions,” 
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WORLD DOMINION (July, 1937) contains an informing article 
on the weak and broken state of Christian Churches on the Near 
East frontier of Islam. Their extremity is Rome’s opportunity and 
Islam’s. There is a wonderful account of life among murderers in 
ithe Andamans, which tells how Major and Mrs. Sheard, of the Salva- 
tion Army, lived and worked in the triumphant power of the Gospel 
in charge of a settlement of 120 convicts, all violent criminals. There 
are articles on Protestant ‘“‘ conversions ”’ in Brazil and Mexico, and 
also on the special evangelical opportunities in Ecuador, On the 
other hand there are noted (1) the numerical decline in French 
Protestantism, contrasting unfavourably with the increase in the 
number of Roman Catholics, and (2) a decline in the number of 
‘medical missionaries, although the number of medical graduates has 
‘increased. 


| EN TERRE D’ISLAM March, April, 1937) reviews Captain 
‘Armstrong’s Master of Arabia. Hard as nails and as merciless ; able 
‘to wait, and, having waited, to strike ; strict in religious observance 
of the Koran, progressive in the sphere of public works ; vigorous 
‘and prudent ; Ibu Sa’ud is the absolute master of Arabia, at present. 
‘Where did all the “ students”? who acclaimed King Farouk come 
from? A statement of Egyptian educational organization gives an 
adequate answer. In a striking account of ‘‘ Islam Missionaries,” 
/t is interesting to note several references to works written by Moslems 
‘in English, and also to find the modernism of certain English 
'* Protestant savants’’? turned—not to say twisted—into weapons of 
‘attack on Christianity, ‘‘ which is Mithraism pure and simple!” 
‘There is also a sketch of the Palestine Royal Commission in which 
John Bull appears clumsy, unconciliatory and, of course, perfidious. 
The author, M. Pignal, has no belief in Britain’s disinterestedness. 
‘Probably not even the now published Report will undeceive him. 

| (May, June, 1937). A well-informed article on the legal position 
of members of a religious minority in a mandated country brings 
‘ut the conflict of the laws about marriage, worship, testamentary 
disposition and so on. For instance—this was a particular case in 
‘Homs in 1933—how can a Christian convert from Islam be registered 
as a Christian in a Mohammedan state, where, before the mandate, 
the penalty for apostasy was death? _In such matters, and their 
‘number is legion, tribunals have been set up in Syria and the 
‘Lebanon to act as courts of equity. Father Courtois concludes his 
account of Missionary Islam with more excerpts from the English 
writings of Kamal-ud-din and Muhammad Ali. These strike a 
definitely humanist note. And we learn that even polygamy in the 
'* Muhammedan sense ”’ can be defended. So, in a Pickwickian sense, 


an most things. 


| 
| 
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| 

LE BULLETIN DES MISSIONS (First Quarter, 1937) a 
a charming account of the Abbé de Saint André’s visits to Chengtu | 
and Chungking. He gives pictures of the gracious friendliness which | 
adorns the French Roman Catholic Missions in Szechwan, and also’ 
of their industry, competence and devotion. An ariel on Bantu 
oratory shows how the native speaker “ gets it across ” by inducing | 
his hearers to join in his speech with frequent antiphonal responses. 
The story is begun of Pierre de Gand, apostle of Mexico, whose task | 
it was to try to build a Christian world on the ruins of the Aztec 
civilization which Cortez had plundered and burned. We read 
that the caciques did not receive the missionaries with enthusiasm | 
| 
THE MOSLEM WORLD for July, 1937, contains a statistical | 
survey of Islam, translated from the Italian, which bears witness to the | 
vigour of the Moslem offensive throughout the world. The figures | 
are surprising. But the editor of The Moslem World does not agree 
with all of them; many, indeed, must be entirely conjectural, and 
if the percentage given for England is typical of the compilers 
accuracy, the value of his statistics is not great. The Arabic version 
of the Bible, known from its principal translator as the Van Dyck 
version, emerges from a questionnaire as the standard Arabic trans- 
lation both in respect of its Arabic and of its fidelity to the originals. } 
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